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Book the Second. 
THE OLD ROMANCE. 
Cuapter X. In Periu sy SEA. 


EOFFRY BRIDGE was a famous swimmer, and there was 

no fear of his sinking. The tide was in his favour, and he 

cut through the water like a fish. He enjoyed his bath, though he 

was not prepared for it; and if the boat did not go down suddenly, 

Mr. Lawson no doubt could hold on comfortably until he reached 

him. There was no occasion for the gentleman making quite so 

much noise, and urging him to fresh haste, as the boat was drifting 
away with him; he was making all the haste in his power. 

Geoffry reached him at last, and his sense of humour had not 
been damped even by a strong course of sea- water. 

‘‘Good-morning, again, Mr. Lawson,” he said; ‘‘can’t you man- 
age the boat?” 

‘*N-n-no, I ca-a-n’t.” 

‘*T thought it would never do for you.” 

‘‘Tt’s nearly done for me altogether,’’ gasped forth Lawson; ‘for 
mercy’s sake, don’t keep talking; I’m going down.” 

Geoffry by a strong effort, and assisted by Mr. Lawson, restored 
the boat to its rightful position, and caught Mr. Lawson a smart 
blow under the chin in the process; and an instant afterwards they 
had both clambered into the boat, which was three-fourths full of 
water, and which Geoffry began baling out as well as he could with 
the felt hat, which he had still in his possession. Mr. Lawson, with 
his teeth chattering, watched the process; he had put on his monas- 
tic garb before the accident had occurred, and it clung tightly to him, 
and gave him the appearance of an animated corpse in dark-blue satin. 
It was a change for him, but he was very cold; and how long he 
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might be exposed to that position, with the boat water-logged, and 
the oars lost, he did not know. Young Bridge did not get on very 
well with his baling, and perhaps he should go to the bottom, after 
all, just in the prime of his life too—when all his difficulties were 
about to be surmounted, and Maud was to marry Lord Evesby, and 
Lord Evesby to make a man of him again out of Maud Christopher- 
son’s money. He looked ruefully towards land, which appeared to 
have receded very much, and have merged his house and grounds in 
a general vagueness of coast-line; he looked anxiously at the sea, 
which, though not a rough sea, was a lively one, and in the distance 
seemed caught by a freshening wind, and to be growing boisterous 
with surf-crowned waves; he looked nervously at Geoffry and his 
labours. 

‘* We move with the tide still?’’ said Mr. Lawson suddenly. 

**Yes, we move with the tide,’’ was the reply of the young man, 
without desisting from his labours; ‘‘ and slowly now, which is all 
the better for both of us. You are not afraid?”’ 

‘Who, I?” cried Mr. Lawson; ‘‘I should think not. What have 
I to be afraid of ?”’ 

‘‘ It’s not a cheerful position,’ said Geoffry, ‘‘ and I don’t see 
any one coastways who has remarked us yet.” 

** Shall I call out again?” 

**Tt’s no use making a noise; the wind will take the voice sea- 
wards,’’ said Geofiry. 

‘** There is rather more wind, I think?’ was Mr. Lawson’s next 
remark, in a half-nervous, half-interrogative way. 

‘*Rather too much,’’ replied Geoffry, ‘‘and this hat of mine does 
not answer very well. You have not any boots on, I see, and we’re 
altogether in a fix with the baling-apparatus.”’ 

‘* It’s my belief,”’ said Lawson, with a sudden sulkiness, ‘‘ that 
you kicked a hole in the boat before I put off. You were hammer- 
ing at it nicely with your heels.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

“I saw you kicking all the time that I was coming down the 
cliff; as if you could not have kept your legs still.’’ 

‘‘ Lucky for you, Lawson, that I was there to kick,” said Geoffry 
coolly, ‘‘or there would have been one of your family less in the world 
by this time!” 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Lawson, with a shudder, ‘don’t talk like that.” 

** And yet I don’t know that I have been of any real assistance 
to you,” added Geoffry, regarding him somewhat earnestly; ‘for, 
with the oars gone, the wind freshening, and the boat filling with 
water, I do not exactly see our way. But,’’ he added cheerfully, 
**some one must catch sight of us presently ; the coast-guard may 
be looking at us, if any of them are on duty anywhere—which they 
must be.” 
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**Can’t I do anything ?” 

** Wave something in the air.”’ 

“T haven’t anything—yes, I have, but it is very wet ;” and Mr. 
Lawson slipped his arm out of his dressing-gown, tore the sleeve of 
his shirt from the shoulder, and began waving it round and round his 
head in a frantic manner. The action appeared to excite him, for 
he gave vent to a long wild howl for help, more like the cry of an 
animal than of a human being. 

“<I told you not to do that,” said Geoffry. 

‘*T can’t sit here and sink,” cried Lawson; ‘‘I may be heard. 
I—I believe now that we shall both be drowned.” 

Geoffry looked shorewards and seawards before he regarded Mr. 
Lawson again. Nothing was in sight; the boat was fuller of water, 
the sky was very bright and very blue; it was hard to think of going 
down helplessly in this manner, and in the glowing sunlight; but it 
was time to think of it with a grave solemn earnestness which the 
nature of the position necessitated. 

“IT would advise you, Mr. Lawson,’ 


? 


said Geoffry, ‘‘ to reserve 


your strength, which you are wasting now. If the boat goes down 
in the heavier seas, to which we must now drift out, and gives us 
no chance of clinging to it, we shall probably swim on till we go 
down too.” 

‘* You are a younger and a stronger man than I,” said the other 


enviously, ‘‘ and will keep up longer.” 

“To what end? To think of one poor old woman who never 
dreamed of outliving me, and to regret for a few more minutes an 
unprofitable life? This is the time when a man wishes that he had 
prayed a little more regularly in his day, and a little more as if he 
had meant it—a time, Lawson, which I did not caleulate upon, even 
when I had reached you in your first distress.”’ 

Mr. Lawson had given over signalling, and was sitting with his 
elbows on his knees, and his two hands clutching his head. He had 
not realised the position before, he had had hope to the last, till this 
man suddenly began to talk in a strange new fashion, which told of 
the great peril before them both. 

‘* Keep at work,” he groaned; ‘‘ there may be a chance yet.” 

*“‘ The water gains on us in the boat; every sea rushes in now. 
I think it is useless folly. The hat’s like a wet rag.” 

‘* Give it to me, then.” 

Lawson snatched it from his hand, made one or two futile efforts 
to imitate his companion, who had worked so hard and with so little 
effect ; and then after a faint spasm of energy he gave up, dropped 
the hat, and took his head between his hands again. A few moments 
passed like this; then he felt Geoffry Bridge touch his shoulder. 

‘It’s strange if you and I should go out of the world together 
in this way,” he said; ‘‘and they on shore will wonder to their 
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lives’ end how it all came to pass, if the story ever drifts their 
way.” 

He pointed with his hand in the reverse direction to that which 
they were drifting, and Lawson groaned loudly again. 

‘¢ There’s no use in bemoaning one’s fate,’’ Geoffry said; ‘‘ we 
must look at it, confront it, and be resigned.” 

‘*Tt’s all your fault,’’ shouted Lawson wildly, as he lowered his 
hands, clutched at his knees suddenly, and glared at his companion; 
‘it’s every bit your fault, curse you!” 

‘It is not my fault in any way— if it were, it is too late for re- 
proaches.” 

“Tf you had not come after me, the boat would have been less 
weighted, and I could have held on for a time. Why didn’t you alarm 
the coast-guard—make for the King’s Gap—anything? Curse you, 
sir! What good have you done to me by coming here ?” 

Geoffry Bridge looked at the frantic man as at an animal driven 
to bay, and pitied him. He did not feel one spark of resentment at 
his ingratitude; it was too late for that. He wished for peace; for 
time to think—even irreligious as he had been—for time to say one 
prayer before the boat went from under them, and left them battling 
with the sea. But Mr. Lawson only shrieked at him the more loudly 
for a while. 

‘* Shall [leave the boat at once ?’’ Geoffry said coolly. ‘‘ If you 
think there is a chance for you left in that way, I will give it you. 
Heaven knows how far I can swim, and I may be losing my own 
chance in staying with you.” 

‘¢ For mercy’s sake, don’t leave me,’’ he cried, ‘‘ not all alone 
here. You can’t swim to land; don’t think of going, Bridge; there’s 
a good fellow—it’s madness.” 

‘* Very well.” 

There was a long silence after this, and the sea and wind ap- 
peared to increase in force, as the boat drifted on its way. Law- 
son sat in his wet dressing-gown, shivering very much, glancing now 
and then at Geofiry, who was pale and thoughtful, looking eagerly 
all round him in search of that help which would not come, which 
blind idiots on shore would not see that they required, glaring at 
the water in which he sat, and which had nearly filled the boat, so 
that how the frail craft existed and laboured on, was akin to a 
miracle. He began to hope that they might yet be saved. 

‘*T have heard of boats keeping up under worse difficulties than 
these,’’ said Lawson suddenly. ‘‘ That’s not a bad precept, Bridge, 
‘ Stick to the ship.’ ”’ 

Geoffry Bridge did not hear him; he was absorbed in thought. 

** Why don’t you answer ?’’ Lawson said, in a half-shriek. 

‘** What did you say to me ?” 

Lawson repeated his words, and Geoffry said half-absently, 
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‘No; it’s not bad.” 

Another painful silence, and then Lawson said : 

‘* What are you thinking about ?” 

“‘T am trying to remember something which my old grand- 
mother taught me when I was a boy.” 

** What’s the use of it ?”’ 

**T can’t say,”’ replied Bridge; ‘‘ presently, perhaps, I shall 
know. Don’t talk any more; I am busy.” 

‘* Busy,” said Lawson; ‘‘ O yes, you are very busy. I never 
knew a@ man give up and turn chicken-hearted before there was 
anything to‘be afraid of. Why don’t you say something—suggest 
something—do something ? not sit there waiting to be drowned in 
the infernal sea like this.” 

‘* Are you a brave man, Mr. Lawson ?” asked our hero. 

** Yes—I am,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ I don’t begin to say my prayers 
because help does not come as soon as I could wish. I will not 
believe in going out of the world in this fashion.”’ 

‘* It is as well to be prepared for it, though,” answered Geofiry, 
‘* for the wind meets us full front in another five minutes, and there’s 
nothing in sight to give us hope. You don’t like to think that this 
is death—you are excited and nervous, for all your bravado; but if 
you have anything to ask forgiveness for, ask it now, and be at 
peace. It will be all the better for you.” 


‘** O, don’t say that there is not a chance—don’t say that this is 
the end of my life, Bridge. 0, this is too bad, too unjust, too un- 
merciful! I will not have it.” 

Mr. Lawson began to rave and to shed tears, and to bemoan 
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his fate at his time of life, ‘“‘in his prime,’’ as he termed it; and 
Geoffry tried hard to detach himself from his excitable companion, 
and to think of the old lady, of the bitter grief in store for her, and 
which no one could alleviate. No one; not even the fair woman 
whose face he had liked, but who was far apart from him then,—a 
something belonging to a story in which he once had had interest, 
but that was all engulfed now in the grim reality. He thought of 
his grandmother, and of those in Australia to whom he was bound 
by the closest ties, and whose faces rose before him as he had seen 
them last on shipboard; but the romantic fancy of his life lay far 
back in the clouds. Still the boat drifted onwards, and the big 
waves came roaring at them and over them, and the land was misty, 
and the wind made strange wailing noises in their ears, which 
Mr. Lawson seemed trying to imitate in his abject misery. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet with a yell, and shrieked forth : 

‘* Saved, Bridge! you coward, Bridge, saved! Didn’t I say so? 
didn’t I say it was foolish and unlikely to think of dying all ofa 
sudden in this manner? Saved, man—look ahead! here’s a fish- 
ing-smack coming right at us—damned if there isn’t.” 
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Mr. Lawson jemped recklessly to and fro, and the boat heeled 
suddenly over, shot them both imto the sea, rising a foot higher in 
the water as they disappeared in the waves and came up together, 
Mr. Lawson clutching at Geoffry, and screaming like a child. 

‘¢ Swim to the boat and hold on,’’ thundered Geofiry in his ears, 
‘‘ or we shall both drown. You can swim now; let me go.” 

«©O, don’t leave me—don’t ;”” and then they both sank again, 
rising once more close to the boat, and this time apart, as Geofiry 
Bridge had made a frantic effort under water to escape the death- 
grasp of his companion. In another instant Bridge had seized 
Lawson by the hair of his head, and swum with him to the boat’s 
side; and there, by dint of much shouting in his ears, and many 
threats to leave him to his fate if he were not more composed, he 
induced him to cling to the side of the boat, and did all in his 
power to support him. 

“*O, I shall never last out; I’m awfully il—I’m dying. Where’s 
the smack ? where’s that smack now? Is it nearing us ?” 

‘* They see us.” 

‘** Thank God! O, what slow devils they are, and I hanging on 
like this. Don’t let me go, Bridge; there’s a good fellow. I haven't 
power to hold on—don’t try to get into the boat. O, these awful 
waves !”’ 

Five more minutes tossing with the boat and the sea, and the 
waves dashing over them and flinging them to and fro, and still 
the two exhausted men clinging to the frail boat, which seemed 
to love life as they did. They might have been five hours, reckoned 
by the mortal agony of computation, before the fishing-boat came up 
with them, and three bearded faces looked over the side all eager- 
ness, and voices shouted instructions, and ropes were thrown; and 
the men at death’s door were rescued before it swung-to on its hinges, 
and shut them from the great bright world, to which one at least— 
and yet not the most despairing of the two—had said good-bye in 
his heart. 


CHaPTer XI. 
MR. LAWSON IS NOT GRATEFUL. 


- TweENTY minutes afterwards the fishing- smack was making 
for the patch of sand before the estate of Mr. Lawson, and landed 
its unlooked-for passengers there. The sun was shining brightly, 
the wind was fresh, the sky was blue, and the sea of a deep rich 
green ; but neither Geoffry Bridge nor Mr. Lawson paid any atten- 
tion to the sea, the coast-scenery, or the weather. Mr. Lawson 
was far from well; the brandy that had been poured down his throat 
from the welcome flask ofthe master of the smack had kept life in 
him, and that was all. But he was not himself; he had retained 
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the gray colour which fear had imprinted on his countenance, and he 
was several degrees more ghastly than his wont. When he was 
half lifted on to the sands by the fishermen and Geoffry Bridge, he 
began to totter like an old man. 

‘* You will want my assistance up the cliff path there,” said 
Geofiry, who, with the slight drawback of a cut forehead, was not 
much the worse for his adventures. 

«¢T—TI don’t know that I shall,’’ he muttered; but as his knees 
suddenly bent outwards, and nearly brought him to the sand, he 
added with alacrity, ‘‘O yes, I shall. I’m awfully weak; you've 
been nearly the death of me, Bridge.” 

Geofiry did not reply ; he laughed a little, that was all. It was 
astonishing how his keen sense of humour had revived after his 
sense of security had been firmly established. 

‘‘ Feel in the pocket of my dressing-gown,’’ Lawson said faintly; 
‘perhaps the key of the gate is in there still.” 

Geofiry complied with his request, and found the key in his 

ocket. 
we You good fellows can call on me to-morrow, at Mrs. Bridge’s 
villa, near Brayling,’’ said Geoffry to the seamen; “ and here too, 
where Mr. Lawson will be glad to see you.” 

“‘ What should I want to see them for?’’ Lawson asked in a 
low surly tone. ‘‘ You have no right, Bridge, to ask people up to 
my house without per—O dear! I am very ill; I’m sure of it.” 

‘* Keep up for a little while longer,” said Geoffry, ‘‘ and then 
you will be at home. It’s rather an unpleasant walk across here for 
both of us without boots, but we shall get used to it.—Good-morn- 
ing, my men. We are very thankful for our escape and for your 
assistance, and you will not find us ungrateful for your services.”’ 

‘* Do not say too much about it,” muttered Lawson; ‘‘ they’re 
the most greedy fellows round the coast. There’s nothing to make 
a fuss over; we should have done the same for them. 0, how ill 
Tam!” 

‘** Keep step. Don’t mind leaning on me; I’m all right.” 

Mr. Lawson did not mind; and after a few more expressions of 
thanks from Geoffry Bridge to the men who had rescued them, the 
fishing-smack was got off the sand, and the owner of the Wood- 
lands with difficulty to the path in the cliff. At the bottom Law- 
son sat down, and passed his hand across his forehead. 

‘«T think I must be seriously hurt—what a pity it is!’’ he said 
most mournfully. 

** You will be all right after a few hours’ rest. <t will not do 
to give up now, Lawson,” said Bridge cheerfully. 

‘* I ought to be as well as you; why am I not?” 

‘* You were longer in the water. You were almost exhausted 
when I first reached you ; and I am younger and stronger than you.” 
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**T don’t believe that you are stronger,”’ said Lawson; ‘“ and 
you need not talk to me as if I were old and drivelling. I shall 
be better after some rest, as you say. Are you ready for this 
damned hill ? Now, then!” 

They went up the steep path, which some member of the 
Christopherson family in years remote had had hewn in the cliff, 
as a means of communication between the Woodlands and the beach. 
Geoffry Bridge thought it was handy for bathing; but the idea 
seized him—and it was a very ungenerous one—that it had also 
been very handy for smuggling in the days when duties were high, 
and country gentlemen who lived near the sea were not too parti- 
cular. It had cost some money and some trouble in its time to 
construct that winding path, but it had fallen into disuse, and the 
handrail shook as the two men went up together, and Lawson 
clutched at it. 

‘* This is a crazy affair,” Geoffry observed. 

‘Not at all; the rail has been looked to lately. It'll last a 
hundred years,” said Mr. Lawson, as he toiled upwards. 

Geofiry had seen enough of his companion by this time to feel 
assured that the spirit of contradiction was always strong within 
him ; he did not wish to lead Mr. Lawson into argument, and the 
rickety nature of the woodwork had set his thoughts suddenly in 
another direction. 

‘* Does she ever come down here ?” he asked. 

‘* She—who ?” 

Geoffry had been taken off his guard, but he said at once, 

** Miss Christopherson.” 

‘* Sometimes. Why do you ask ?” 

‘It’s not a safe place for a lady, I’m thinking.” 

‘* Miss Christopherson is not so nervous as you are,”’ said Law- 
son shortly ; ‘‘ you’re an awfully nervous man. If you had not given 
up all of a sudden, and dropped that cap, we should have never been 
placed in such jeopardy as we have been.”’ 

**O yes ; it was all my fault,”’ said Bridge dryly. 

**'We come of a high-spirited stock,” Lawson continued, ‘‘ and 
little dangers are not likely to—O, I must sit down again !” 

** Do you feel weak ?”’ 

‘*' Weak, and awfully dizzy.” 

‘*Come on to the gate, then. Twenty or thirty more steps 
will do it. It’s no use feeling dizzy here.” 

“*T shall sit down, I tell you.” 

Lawson suited the action to the word; and Geoffry, to make 
sure of his charge, sat down beside him, and put his arm round his 
waist as though he loved him. 

‘Shut your eyes; it’s a long drop below now,” said Geoffry. 

Mr. Lawson immediately opened his eyes to their widest extent. 
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‘‘T’m not a child,” he said; ‘don’t worry me with advice.” 

‘* Well, I will not any more,”’ Bridge answered. 

Geoffry understood now why Mr. Lawson and Miss Christopher- 
son had not agreed together in past times—why she was not very 
likely to be happy even now with such a man for a stepfather— 
why the woman who had married him was pale and haggard and 
ill. His own impression was, that such a man as Lawson would be 
the death of anybody in time. Still, despite Geofiry Bridge’s 
opinion, Mr. Lawson knew what was best for himself. His dizziness 
went off after a few minutes’ rest, and he sat looking calmly at the 
sea below him—at the fishing-smack, now in deep water and with 
its sails spread out—and at all the long line of sand and shingle, 
and rocky boulders overgrown with sea-weed, that met in one long 
curve the white foam of the sea-line. 

** Are you ready now ?” asked Bridge. 

‘No, Iam not. What are you in such a hurry about ?” 

‘*T have an old friend anxious—very anxious—about her scape- 
grace grandson,” said Bridge. 

‘* Have you?” said Lawson, peering with envy into the hand- 
some face of the young man beside him. ‘‘ Have people missed 
you yet, and grown pale with fear about you? You're better off 
than I am, then.”’ 

«You cannot tell that.’ 

‘* What the devil would they care—either of them—if I had 
been drowned this morning ?’’ he said, with sudden fierceness. 
‘‘ Would not the woman rejoice whom I have made my wife, and 
feel that it was a relief to her? And as for her daughter, she would 
dance at my funeral, if people were not looking at her; dance for 
joy—by heaven, she would! For I’m nothing to her; only in the 
way—only in everybody’s way—because I speak my mind and assert 
my dignity. Who has been anxious about me this morning, al- 
though I have been hours behind my time, and was known by the 
servants to have gone for a bath? MHere’s the place as still and 
quiet as ever, and no one taking any trouble. There’s infernal con- 
sideration for you! there’s Christian charity, and love, and human 
kindness, after all that I have done !”’ 

Mr. Lawson stamped with both feet, he gnashed his teeth, he 
dashed his head against the hand-rail, in his sudden paroxysm of 
rage; and Geoffry held him more tightly round the waist. 

‘* Steady !”’ he said. 

‘‘Eh—yes. 0, I’m steady now,” he replied, rising. ‘* What 
was I saying—what have I been talking about ?” 

‘‘O, nothing particular,” said Bridge. ‘‘ You have not re- 
covered the excitement of our little adventure yet; but you will 
soon be better. Come on.” 

They reached the top, and crossed about five yards of cliff, 
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towards a tall oaken fence, and a gate within it, which Geoffry was 
glad to open, and escort his refractory charge through, and lock 
behind him. Then the two men limped along the winding gravel 
path, Geoffry thinking that he had never met with such sharp and 
uncomfortable gravel in his life; and went through the plantation 
to the lawn and flower-beds. Here a maid-servant came running to 
them from the house, in a state of great excitement. 

‘‘You have come back, sir, then! O, we thought you were 
drowned! We couldn’t see the boat, and Jones said you’d gone 
for an early bath ; and missus fainted, and then got better, and then 
fainted again ; and the doctor has been attending to her ever since.”’ 

‘*O, of course there has been a doctor for her / It was a very 
severe case, and everybody must run about to help her out of her 
fits ; but what would anybody have done for me but let me drown, 
if it hadn’t been for a parcel of hulking fishermen? Where’s Miss 
Christopherson—very anxious about her mother, I suppose ?” 

‘‘She drove off to the King’s Gap some time ago; and John 
and Susan have run to the coast-guard station, and two men have 
made for Nettleford village, where the boatmen are ; and—” 

** Don’t stand gabbling there; I don’t care where they have all 
gone. They ought to have stopped and attended to the house. 
Get me a pair of slippers. Can’t your blind eyes see that I haven’t 
any boots on ?” 

‘And while you’re about it, Mary, slippers for two,” added 
Geoffry dryly. 

The servant ran rapidly towards the house, and Mr. Lawson 
flung himself into a garden-seat—the very seat on which Maud 
Christopherson had sat, and allowed Lord Evesby to make love to 
her. Geoffry looked at Lawson as at a curious specimen of human- 
kind, and made every consideration for the fatigue and anxiety he 
had undergone. Poor Lawson was not always such a brute, he hoped. 

The maid-servant was soon back with the slippers for the gentle- 
men. The doctor came with a brisk step across the lawn. A few 
minutes afterwards, Mrs. Lawson and her maid appeared ; and a few 
minutes after that, Maud Christopherson, with her face finshed, 
advanced towards them, with an old woman by her side. 

‘* Well, Lawson, what has it all been about ?’’ asked the doctor. 

‘*O, I’m very ill,” said Lawson in reply. ‘‘I went for a bath 
in the usual way, and this man here had kicked a hole in the boat 
beforehand, and down I went ; and Bridge saw me, and came off to 
help me; but he wasn’t a bit of use, but got in the way, and hung 
on to me, and said his prayers—I never knew such a fellow for 
prayers in my life—and we were both drowning, when a smack 
caught us up, after our being hours in the water.”’ 

‘** Come, come—not so bad as that,” said the doctor; “‘ why, 
it’s only nine o’clock now.”’ 
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Geoffry Bridge was surprised at the hour himself, and therefore 
allowed for any exaggeration in Mr. Lawson’s description. As for 
the preliminary explanation, he shrugged his shoulders and laughed ; 
and he was laughing as at a good joke, when Mrs. Lawson was 
bending over her husband, and Maud Christopherson had arrived, 
and his grandmother had suddenly launched herself at him, and 
covered his face and beard with kisses. 

‘IT thank the Lord, Geoffry, that you have not been taken be- 
fore me, but have been spared to keep my heart light! O, how 
wet and cold you are! what a dreadful state you are in !—What did 
you want in the water after Mr. Lawson ?”’ she said in a lower tone. 

‘*Mr. Lawson will tell you the whole story presently, or I will. 
It’s all right. How did you get here? Don’t make a fuss, grand- 
mother—everybody is looking at us.” 

‘* Miss Christopherson came to the Gap after some of the boat- 
men, as Mr. Lawson was missing; and then I missed you too, and 
guessed that you might have gone after him; and—O dear! we 
found your coat and boots on the rocks; and when my heart was 
breaking, the smack was seen coming in to shore. With a telescope 
we made out you and Mr. Lawson on deck; and Miss Christopher- 
son—God bless her thoughtfulness !—brought me on here in her 
carriage.” 

‘* Miss Christopherson is always kind and considerate,”’ said 
Geoffry. ‘‘ Will she allow me to thank her ?” 

«Tt is not much to thank me for, Mr. Bridge,”’ was the reply ; 
‘‘and you, sir, we have to thank for a great deal—for saving my 
stepfather’s life.” , 

‘* He never saved my life,” said Lawson. ‘‘If it hadn’t been 
for my presence of mind—O, how sick I feel! I shall die now, if I 
don’t look sharp.” 

‘* You had better have a warm bath at once, and get to bed,” 
began the doctor. 

‘©O, let me be!” interrupted Lawson; ‘‘I don’t want any more 
water, God knows.”’ 

‘« Tf you want to be ill, or have this turn to fever, I should re- 
commend your staying here.”’ 

Mr. Lawson got up at once. 

‘*T’'ll do anything you order, only don’t excite me.—It’s no good 
my leaning on you, Mrs. Lawson,” he said to his wife, who had prof- 
fered her assistance. ‘‘ You’re as weak as a cat yourself, and will 
let me down in a minute.” 

‘Can I be of any farther assistance ?’’ asked Geoffry. 

“No, you can’t,’ replied Lawson. ‘‘ Where’s Jones ?—Here, 
help me in.” 

Lawson and his valet went away together, with Mrs. Lawson 
following, wringing her hands and shedding many tears, The 
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doctor turned to our hero, took him by the wrist, and felt his 
pulse. 

‘¢ And you will be all the better for a bath and an hour or two’s 
rest. You have been suffering from great excitement, and the re- 
action will upset you if you are not careful, Mr. Bridge.” 

‘©O, I am well enough. When I get home—” 

‘‘ You must take no farther exertion,’’ said the doctor quickly ; 
‘*T interdict it—it’s more than your life is worth. You are worse 
than you think you are, young man.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t think I am very bad,” replied Geoffry. 

‘* Mr. Bridge must not leave us at once,’’ said Maud. 

** But—” 

‘* There are plenty of rooms in the house,” said the doctor, 
‘‘and we must put you in one. There’s no help for it, sir; you 
are a prisoner at the Woodlands, and in my custody.”’ 

‘* But this is an unwarrantable intrusion,’ began Geoffry again. 

‘* Tt is all arranged, Mr. Bridge,” said Maud. ‘‘ It is necessary. 
I wish it.”’ 

Was her word to be disputed ? could he consider himself justi- 
fied in disobeying it? It was hardly possible in those early days 
between them ; but he did not say another word in opposition. Cer- 
tainly he felt that he was shuddering a little, and that the reaction 
might be coming upon him, as the doctor had prophesied, and the 
villa near the King’s Gap was a long distance, in his estimation, 
just then. 

‘* You are very kind,”’ said Mrs. Bridge, speaking for her grand- 
son; ‘‘and Geoffry will stay until he is better and stronger—until 
I come to fetch him this afternoon, if he is not home before.” 

‘* Stay with me, and wait for him, Mrs. Bridge,” said Maud. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said the old lady; ‘I should be in the way 
here. I’m not fit for the place, and I don’t wish to stop. Ill send 
some dry clothes. I’m not anxious a bit about him. I see that 
he is well, and that a little rest will bring him round. He’s safe, 
and I’m thankful. Now go to bed, boy; and I hope that this will 
be a lesson to you.” 

Geoffry Bridge hardly understood what lesson his grandmother 
had implied that this should be to him, unless it was a caution not 
to put himself into danger again for one of the Lawson stock ; but 
he took his warm bath thinking of it, and allowed the doctor to 
administer his cordials, give him his breakfast, and put him to bed 
in a handsomely-furnished chamber, with the meekness of a lamb. 
Dr. Armstrong was a man of fifty-five or thereabouts, brisk and full 
of life and geniality, and he was wonderfully interested in this second 
patient who had been put into his hands. He sat by the side of the 
bed, looking down at him attentively. 

‘* Are you sleepy ?” 
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‘* Not a bit.” 

‘*T don’t think you are hurt.”’ 

‘*T’m sure I am not,’’ was Geoffry’s answer. 

‘*'You saved Lawson’s life, but you must not hope to find him 
erateful. His disposition does not lean towards gratitude in a very 
remarkable degree.” 

‘* You surprise me.” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said the doctor, laughing. ‘‘ And now try and 
get an hour’s rest; and stay here as long as you like. I shall tell 
them that you are not fit to be moved, Mr. Bridge.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked Geoffry. 

‘** You must excuse my familiarity ; but I’m an old friend of this 
family, and of the Bridge family—for I knew your father and mother, 
and know all about you. I liked their sturdy independence always ; 
and your grandmother is a remarkable old lady.” 

** Yes, that’s true,” said Geoffry; ‘‘ but I don’t exactly make 
out—”’ 

**T daresay not; but I think I do,” said Dr. Armstrong. ‘I 
was in church last Sunday evening; my pew is exactly behind the 
Lawsons’. Now, try and get an hour’s sleep, there’s a good fellow.” 

He rose, crossed the room, and shut the door upon Geoffry, 
who confounded his impudence for the first few moments, and then 
summed-up Brayling as a place full of the most eccentric people 
whom he had ever met. It must be something in the Dorsetshire 
air, he fancied, before he dropped off to sleep and dreamed that he 
was out at sea again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DREAMING. 


Wuen the hero of this history woke to a consciousness of pass- 
ing events, the sun had changed its pattern and position on the 
wall, and the day was hours older. He knew where he was at once ; 
he had awakened very clear-headed. He was at the Woodlands ; 
he had been saved from drowning by a fishing-vessel; he was lying 
in a spare room, recovering from the effects of the shock ; and his 
grandmother was coming for him presently. He leaned out of bed, 
and drew the blind aside to look out of window for a moment. The 
sun was very bright still, but beyond his range of vision. It was a 
beautiful day ; a garden full of flowers and birds was beneath him. 
The flowers were blooming and the birds were singing,—it was the 
first day of the holidays,—and in the distance, interested in some 
roses which she was training over a wire archway, was the heiress 
—the woman with the money. It was consolatory to set her in 
that light, for it kept him sober and practical, even if a long sea- 
bath had not washed all the nonsense out of him ; but it was strange 
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he should be in the same place with her, a guest even at the Wood- 
lands, and lolling about in bed too that warm*summer-day, whilst 
the rest of the world was busy. He looked round him; one of the 
men-servants had brought in his clothes while he had been sleep- 
ing—a new suit which his grandmother had sent from the villa for 
him. What could possibly be the time, he wondered. His own 
watch, full of salt water, was on the mantelpiece, a thing inanimate 
for days to come. He dressed and went downstairs, meeting no 
one en route. It was a large and rambling house, without a clock 
in it, he was sure; a corridor at the foot of the staircase led into 
the garden, and he thought it would be better to ask Miss Christo- 
pherson the time than to go wandering about rooms which did not 
belong to him. He went into the garden by this way, and along 
the terrace and across to the lawn. Finding no one to reward his 
search, he returned, to meet Maud Christopherson and her mamma 
coming in search of him. Each lady held her hand towards him, 
and shook his in her turn; they were both glad to see him, and their 
warmth of greeting somewhat embarrassed him. He did not know 
what a hero had been made of him whilst he was sleeping. 

** We have heard all the story, Mr. Bridge,” said Mrs. Lawson, 
after Maud Christopherson had introduced her to our hero; ‘‘ and 
how much we are indebted to you it is impossible to express.” 

*¢ All the story !”” repeated Geoffry, scarcely seeing how that was 
possible, unless Mr. Lawson had changed very much since the morn- 
ing, and had sung persistently to his praise and glory. 

‘*The fishermen who rescued Mr. Lawson and yourself are in 
Brayling, recounting the history of your peril,” said Maud; ‘‘ and 
we have heard how the boat upset, and how you dragged your com- 
panion, at your own life’s risk, to the boat again, after his sinking 
twice, and supported him till the smack came up.” 

‘*T did not like the idea of Mr. Lawson going down without 
me,” said Geoffry very lightly. ‘‘It was pure selfishness on my 
part.” 

**'We will not treat the event as a joke,’ said Maud gravely. 
**T do not believe that you are joking, Mr. Bridge, in your heart.” 

‘*T am afraid that I am an inveterate jester,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but, 
jesting or not, may I dismiss the subject, and ask the time ?” 

‘‘Let me thank you for saving my husband first,” said Mrs. 
Lawson. ‘‘TI lost one helpmate years ago by a violent death, and 
I am grateful that a second shock, so awful and unlooked-for, has 
been spared me.” 

** How is Mr. Lawson now ?”’ asked Geoffry, after a few mo- 
ments’ embarrassing silence. 

‘* He is sleeping still. He is utterly exhausted, and may sleep 
twenty-four hours, Dr. Armstrong assures me. I will go upstairs 
and look in again, I think.” 
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‘Ts it necessary, mamma ?”’ asked Maud. 

‘“‘ My dear Maud, I cannot rest long without feeling sure he is 
safe.” 

Mrs. Lawson hastened away. In time of real anxiety she was a 
true woman, after all, and forgot her own ailments. Her second hus- 
band had narrowly escaped drowning, and her heart was full of sym- 
pathy, and grew—who knows ?—perhaps full of love. This second 
husband, eight years younger than she, had been a brute to her; 
had ground down her spirit, satirised her failings,—and she had more 
than a fair share,—had altogether subdued her, and helped to make 
her the mere shadow of a woman she now was. His way had not 
been her way; and if he had ever had a spark of affection for her, 
it had died out in the blackness of his own callousness. Matters 
had been better between husband and wife since Maud’s return to 
her home, and to her share of the housekeeping expenses ; and Mr. 
Lawson, in Maud’s presence, was often ostensibly polite even to his 
wife ; but there was no true happiness at the Woodlands, although 
Mrs. Lawson possibly did not go the way to obtain it. But then her 
vanity was almost as great as in the days of her youth, her selfish- 
ness was often as highly developed, and she was a fretful and ca- 
pricious invalid when ill-health kept her a prisoner to the house. 
Only yesterday s).e had a thought that it would be almost a mercy 
if Mr. Lawson were ‘“‘ taken ;”’ but the sudden snatch at him from 
the sea had rendered her penitent and solicitous, and she only yearned 
then for his own dear, growling, dissatisfied self, who had oppressed 
her life for many weary years. 

‘© You are an inveterate jester, then, Mr. Bridge ?”” said Maud, 
regarding him curiously; ‘‘ that is the last attribute of character 
that I should have given you.” 

‘**T take things lightly ; it’s my way, my nature, Miss Christo- 
pherson.” 

** Did you regard things lightly when there seemed- but a few 
minutes between you and death ?” 

‘* Well, I was pulled up, perhaps,”’ he replied; ‘‘ for the future 
was near, and the old lady seemed all of a sudden very much alone.” 

*«¢ And how did he take it? He is a strange man,—I may even 
say, without disrespect to my mother’s husband, a hard one,—and 
I am curious to learn how such a man would feel his last hour.” 

“‘T would rather not tell you,” answered Geoffry. ‘‘I can 
scarcely tell you, for I did not think of him much.”’ 

‘‘Did he pray? Prayer should rise naturally to the lips of 
aman standing alone in one world and on the threshold of the next.” 

‘‘ He was excited, and variable. I daresay he prayed ; I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised.” 

This was a very curious girl, he thought. She would ask him 
soon if he prayed, perhaps. And she did. 
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‘«* You prayed ?” 

‘¢ Yes, all that I could remember—all that I could think of say- 
ing. Why do you ask me that question ?”’ 

‘‘T can hardly tell you,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but you have been af- 
fecting to treat the whole incident so lightly, that I thought I would 
cross-examine you. It was not fair of me.” 

‘Yes, it was. I don’t mind how many questions you ask me. 
I shall be pleased to reply to five hundred.” 

‘‘ Thave a great many to ask you, Mr. Bridge,” she said, smiling ; : 
‘*but I think that I will leave them till after dinner.” 

‘* After dinner! Why, what is the time ?” 

‘OQ, that is one question to which I have not responded myself. 
It is close on six o’clock.” 

** Six o’clock! Have I been sleeping all that time ? Why, the 
old lady will be frightened to death again !”’ 

‘‘She has been here, Mr. Bridge, and into your room, to make 
sure that her ‘boy’ was sleeping peacefully ; and I have promised 
faithfully to take care of you until she comes this evening to take 
care of you for yourself. Meanwhile, you will dine here before you 
leave us.” 

«Tf you will allow me—’”’ 

**T wish it—mamma wishes it.” 

ee pat ’ : 

‘** And there are no excuses that will be accepted. We shall 
not require you to dress for dinner, under the circumstances ; we are 
not formal people in everyday life here, and the Lawsons and the 
Bridges have a right to call themselves friends. According to your 
grandmother, they have been bitter enemies in their day. Let the 
new generations be wiser and better.” 

‘‘T wish that with all my heart,” said Geoffry; ‘‘ but positions 
have changed, and we Bridges are not what we have been.” 

** Position is an accident—do not talk to me of position,’” said 
Maud fretfully. 

It was the first little sign of temper, but it thrilled the heart of 
Geoffry Bridge. 

‘** You do not value position ?”’ 

** Yes, I do,”’ was the quick answer ; ‘‘ but it must be allied to 
noble qualities to win my respect. By itself, it has an empty ring 
with it. And, Mr. Bridge, that position which a man hews out of 
the world by his strong hand, his honourable perseverance, and that 
ability with which the Creator has endowed him, is the position of all 
others which has my greatest reverence.”’ 

She spoke earnestly; it was with the wish to encourage him, 
and set him at his ease, as he seemed confused, and even shy. 
She did not know that he had mixed much with the world of busi- 
ness, if not of pleasure, and had become self-possessed and self- 
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assured, and it was only she that made him stammer and brought 
the colour to his cheeks. Old Mrs. Bridge had told of her son’s 
future advancement in life, of his coming greatness as a partner in 
a wealthy firm ; and she had wished to imply that, even as regarded 
position, she considered him her equal. And he was grateful for 
that assurance. 

‘**T thank you very much, Miss Christopherson, for all that you 
say and all that you imply,”’ he answered. ‘‘ My grandmother has 
betrayed one or two of my small secrets, I think ; for you are pro- 
bably aware that I have found favour with my employer, and shall 
be presently what the world calls a rich man. I do not know that 
that is a very great thing to be proud of, even if a man makes to 
himself his own riches.”’ 

“Tt is something. It is better to be what the world calls a 
good man—better still to be what your own heart would call a good 
man. But there, I am preaching at you; and I hate to be served 
so myself, and always take offence at the preacher. Forgive me.” 

‘I do not think that I should take offence very readily at any 
sermon of which you might make me the leading text,” said Geoffry 
very gallantly, if he had not stammered a little. 

** Indeed !”” and Maud looked startled for a moment. 

‘I like to be preached at—and ladies are very seldom seri- 
ously inclined.” 

‘* Don’t tell me that Iam seriously inclined,” said Maud, taking 
him up sharply—as sharply as, four years and a half since, she would 
have taken up those unfortunate female orphans who were back in 
their lessons ; ‘‘ it’s a hateful phrase. And don’t profess to admire 
ladies who are seriously inclined, for no one will believe you.”’ 

‘‘ There—I have offended you ?”’ said Geofiry. 

‘‘ Not at all,” replied Maud; ‘‘ you have tried to be complimen- 
tary, and failed, as all genuine people do when their compliments 
are forced.” 

‘‘T really intended to say—” 

‘‘Yes—I understand,” she said, interrupting him; ‘ but the 
less you try, the better. Perhaps I am too serious for my age ; but 
I am not seriously inclined. Shall we go in doors? I think the 
footman is coming to tell us that dinner is served. Thank you.” 

He had involuntarily offered her his arm to take her into dinner; 
and Maud, who had been amused by his mauvaise honte, was sur- 
prised again at his politeness. In the dining-room they found Dr. 
Armstrong and Mrs. Lawson awaiting them; the doctor having called 
to see his patients, and been pressed to stay to dinner by the hos- 
tess. Geoffry was not quite sure that he admired the twinkling of 
the doctor’s eyes as he took his place by Miss Christopherson’s side ; 
the gentleman, though a friend of the family, was much too ‘‘know- 
ing” to please him. The doctor had brought him back to health and 
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strength very speedily ; he had been the means of putting him on a 
friendly footing with the Lawsons possibly; but a less jocular vein 
would have been a considerable improvement to his deportment, 
thought the man who had proclaimed himself an inveterate jester 
only a few minutes ago. 

‘You are all right, I see, Mr. Bridge; and there is no chance 
of a big bill out of you,”’ said the doctor. 

“Yes, [am pretty well now, thank you.”’ 

‘‘Your brother-in-arms will take twenty-four hours to settle 
down at least, and then he will be all right too,’ said Dr. Arm- 
strong; ‘‘he is sleeping like a top, and the longer he sleeps, the 
better.” 

It was a pleasant extempore little dinner-party. It was a very 
memorable one to Geoffry; from that time he dated much of hope, 
of a new lease of life in which Maud Christopherson might share, 
if he were not precipitate, if he bided his time, and advanced by 
slow degrees towards that esteem which he must first be sure of 
winning in her gentle heart. If it had been all romance before—a 
boy’s romance, that had leaped once more into flame when he was a 
sober-thinking man—it was close upon him again on that summer 
evening, when the servants brought in lights in old-fashioned silver 
candelabra, and lit up the fruits native to the Woodlands soil, and 
the rich wines patent to the Lawsons’ cellars, now that the heiress 
had come back. It was a happy dinner-party. He had detested din- 
ner-parties before, being a young man who had been invited more 
than once to his principal’s mansion, where he had invariably met 
five old gentlemen, two old ladies, and three spinsters of an uncer- 
tain age—but certainly over forty; but this was a feast that Jove 
might have envied from Olympus. Dr. Armstrong devoted his 
whole attention to Mrs. Lawson—soothed her fears about her hus- 
band, and assured her that he would be as well as ever the next 
morning ; and Geoffry had only Maud Christopherson to talk to, to 
listen to, to wait upon; and the face he had always liked was at 
last the face of a friend. 

Dr. Armstrong was almost one of the family, it was evident. 
He said in a low tone to Mrs. Lawson, 

‘** They don’t make a bad-looking couple, those two.” 

‘** He is a handsome young man—and I have no doubt very con- 
ceited with it,’ said Mrs. Lawson, with a sudden coldness exhibit- 
ing itself. 

‘‘ Not he; that’s not the head of a conceited man, I’m sure,” 
said Armstrong, ‘‘ but of a sensible and shrewd young fellow. And 
he’s making rapid way in the world; and if you could only persuade 
him to fall in love with your daughter,” he said with extraordinary 
joviality, and took his tenth glass of port-wine at the same instant, 
**it would not be so bad a match some day.” 
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‘* Dr. Armstrong,” said Mrs. Lawson very frigidly, ‘‘ I wish that 
you would not talk in this manner to me. I have other views for 
Maud—higher ones.” 

** Why, the girl is not engaged. You haven’t kept an old friend 
in the dark concerning her engagement, I’m sure ?” 

** No—she is not engaged,’’ said Mrs. Lawson decisively. 

She had suddenly remembered, that it had been Mr. Lawson’s 
express injunction to say nothing of her daughter’s engagement to 
Lord Evesby as yet; it had seemed necessary to keep this a se- 
cret, for reasons of which she was ignorant; and the grim presence 
of her lord and master rose before her with all its accustomed 
demonstrativeness as Dr. Armstrong frankly put the question to 
her. No, Maud was not engaged, said Mrs. Lawson; and the doc- 
tor replied that he was glad to hear it—he should not have liked 
to be kept in the dark concerning a fact of which no one need 
be ashamed. Mrs. Lawson gave the signal to withdraw with her 
daughter to the drawing-room a few minutes after this objectionable 
topic of conversation had been mooted; and then Geoffry thought 
that dinner-parties were commonplace cumbersome affairs, as the phy- 
sician drew his chair closer to him. Geoffry Bridge was on his guard 
against Dr. Armstrong’s jokes for the first five minutes; but find- 
ing that the doctor had nothing to joke about, but was generally 
agreeable and conversational and most excellent company, he thawed, 
and began to like the man. They talked a great deal of Brayling, 
of the old times and the new connected with the place; and the 
doctor was rich in anecdote, and worth listening to. He was a man, 
too, interested in the return of Deborah Bridge to her native place ; 
he had taken her under his charge,vas she was an ailing woman who 
required a doctor’s supervision ; and his interest in her won Geoffry 
Bridge over to him before they left the dinner-table. 

‘Your grandmother does not like the people here,” he said, 
dropping his voice, ‘‘ with one exception.”’ 

**T know that.” 

‘‘ And the dislike is perhaps as natural as the exception is a 
good one. You have heard the story of an old quarrel, and of Maud 
Christopherson: leaving them ?” 

‘* Yes; I know all that.” 

*«« And guess who was in the wrong. A fine high-spirited girl is 
that Maud—too good, between ourselves, for this home. Why on 
earth she has not been snapped up long ago, I can’t make out.”’ 

‘‘ Probably she is engaged,”’ said Geofiry with affected indiffer- 
ence. 

‘‘No, she is not. I only asked the question of her mother a 
few—a few days since,” he said after a pause; “it’s very remark- 
able that she is not.” 

‘* She is hard to please, perhaps.” 
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‘She has a right to be hard to please,” said the doctor. 

After that, the conversation took another turn; the footman 
brought in coffee to the gentlemen, and Geoffry suggested in less 
than half a minute after the coffee, that they should join the ladies. 

‘« By all means,” said the doctor, rising; ‘‘I’ll run up and see 
how Lawson is getting on, and you can tell the ladies that I will be 
with them in a few moments.” 

Geoffry went into the drawing-room with the message, and found 
Maud Christopherson alone there ; Mrs. Lawson having gone upstairs 
on the same mission of inquiry as Dr. Armstrong. She was seated 
at the centre table, looking at some tickets which lay before her. 
She glanced up as he entered. 

‘* Do you intend patronising our flower-show, Mr. Bridge ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘* The Brayling flower-show ; when is it ?”’ rejoined Geoffry. 

‘* To-morrow and the next day.”’ 

** You are going, of course ?” he said carelessly. 

‘We shall go if Mr. Lawson is well enough,” she said; ‘‘ we 
compete for the roses amongst the amateurs, being very proud of 
our flowers.”’ 

‘*T am immensely fond of flower-shows,’ 
sudden inspiration. 

** You must not compare our poor Brayling exhibition with any- 
thing that you have seen in London,” said Maud. 

‘* No; that would be hardly fair to our native place, perhaps,” 
said Geoffry adroitly. He had never attended a flower-show in his 
life, and yet he considered himself until that evening a truthful man! 
But he was in dreamland, and believed himself enthusiastic as re- 
garded flowers ; and Maud Christopherson had asked him if he were 
going. Was this one of the five hundred questions which she had said 
before dinner that she had to put to him? Scarcely, he considered. 

The questions came very quickly after that. 

‘**T wished to ask you, Mr. Bridge, if you have ever heard or 
seen anything of Jenny Spanswick since we last met in London,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You may remember that she was an orphan at the Camber- 
well Institution, and that I was more deeply interested in her than 
in any child in the establishment. I was drawn to her, and I was 
foolish enough to think that she was drawn to me.” 

‘*T only knew that you were nursing old Spanswick’s niece. I 
was not aware that you were deeply interested in her, or I would 
have found her for you.” 

Maud smiled at this. 

‘* How would you have found her for me?” she inquired ; ‘‘ did 
you know her by sight ?”’ 

‘* No, I did not know her by sight,” said Geoffry ; ‘‘but I could 
have discovered Uncle Spanswick, I daresay.” 


? 


said Geoffry, as if by 
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** As you discovered him once before for me,”’ replied Maud. ‘I 
do not know that I should care to see him or his child now; they 
both deceived me; and those who deceive me I never forgive.” 

She compressed her lips with a powerful reminiscence of Jenny 
Spanswick’s ingratitude; and Geoffry looked at her with great in- 
terest. 

‘‘T am uncharitable and unforgiving. People soon see that in 
me.” 

*‘T don’t believe it—I beg pardon, but I—I really cannot believe 
that,”’ said Geoffry colouring, as she looked up almost angrily at this 
flat denial. 

‘* And I was deceived in Jenny,” she said thoughtfully. 

** Indeed !”’ 

‘*You have not heard the story of Spanswick’s deception—of his 
passing-off his daughter as the daughter of his dead self—of one fraud 
bringing to light another, in which that Marmaduke Spanswick of 
Junction-street was connected, and which had for its successful ob- 
ject the robbery of a life assurance of its funds ?” 

‘No, I have not heard anything of this,’’ said Geoffry. ‘‘I have 
been very busy of late years; and I lost all interest in the Spans- 
wicks after I had settled my account at the tally-man’s—and you 
lent me the money to do that.” 

‘Is not that a bitter retrospect ?”’ 

‘* No, Miss Christopherson ; quite the contrary.” 

ee Why 9”? 

She saw him change colour; and, for a reason that she could 
scarcely account, she did not repeat the question, but crossed to the 
tea-service upon a side-table, and began to pour him out a cup of 
tea. And he did not attempt to explain why the tally-shop in Junc- 
tion-street was not a bitter retrospect to him, but only thought how 
fair a woman she was, bending over the tea-table—how beautiful she 
was—how far above him, he was sure. As sure as that he was a 
fool—from that night a fool who could guess his fate by one glance 
at the face he liked, and yet moved on towards it, to encounter her 
withering disdain. But how like a fair home it seemed, with her sit- 
ting there, and with him watching and listening to the music of her 
voice—a home for ever unattainable by him. He knew it then; he 
swore he knew it then, in that very hour when it would have been 
possible to escape, and forget, and live down such a foolish first 
love as his was—as it had been from his boyhood, though never 
so foolish and desperate as in the sober moments of a manhood 
that had given promise of much judgment and forethought until 
then. 

There was one satisfaction amidst it all; he knew that he was a 
young and outrageous fool that night, but he was certain that Maud 
Christopherson was not aware of it. He could have killed himself in 
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preference to her thinking that he was so easily impressed—so truly 
and thoroughly ‘‘ a spoon.” 

When Dr. Armstrong and Mrs. Lawson came down together 
to report that Mr. Lawson was still sleeping like a saint—that he 
had only opened his eyes once to say ‘‘ Curse the light! take it 
away!’’ as the doctor had held the candlestick to his patient’s face 
in order to inspect him—they found Geoffry and Mand talking com- 
placently of minor matters. When a hired fly came to the front 
door with Mrs. Bridge inside to fetch her son, he was quite at home 
at the Woodlands; and even Mrs. Lawson thought that he was a nice 
young fellow, with a fair amount of polish in him. 

Mrs. Bridge would not come out of the fly that evening; she had 
had quite enough of ‘‘ trapesing’’ backwards and forwards, and was 
very tired; and hoped that if any one wanted to see her again, 
she might be excused from showing herself. If Geoffry was ready, 
‘‘ well and good ;”’ if he wasn’t ready, and was coming home at all 
that night, she would wait his pleasure in her carriage. 

‘The old lady is tired and cross; I know her way,’’ said Geoffry. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Lawson, Maud Christopherson, and 
Dr. Armstrong; expressed a wish that Mr. Lawson might be quite 
well in the morning, a second wish that he might have the pleasure 
of seeing the ladies again before he went back to town; and then, a 
few minutes afterwards, he was being driven towards the villa near 
the King’s Gap, with his grandmother grim and silent by his side. 

He was disposed to be silent himself, but after five minutes’ re- 
verie—from which he broke suddenly away—he laid his hand upon 
Mrs. Bridge’s arm. 

** Are you tired ?” 

“Very.” 

‘‘ They made me stay to dinner,’ he said; ‘‘and it has been 
altogether a very happy day.”’ 

‘* These fine people will soon make you forget the old woman. I 
don’t see the good to me of your coming down here, if you’re not 
going to stop five minutes in the house.” 

** This is an exceptional day.”’ 

‘* Your head’s turned with the Lawsons—or rather with that 
gir 77 

‘*Upon my soul, I think it is—or I think it will be!’’ he said 
energetically. 

** Ay, God bless us! I hope not, after all,’’ cried Mrs. Bridge. 

‘*One of the luckiest of accidents was to be within an ace of 
drowning this morning.”’ 

**Good gracious! don’t talk like that, boy.” 

‘* It placed me in her home and at her side; it made her for a 
while a friend. It told me,” he went on enthusiastically, ‘‘ that she 
was the girl that I had always fancied her to be—good, earnest, 
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thoughtful; without a scrap of that affectation in her disposition 
which tells so much against the simpering thousands one encoun- 
ters nowadays. O that she had not a penny in the world—that she 
were not kept away from me by the wall of money, which hems her 
in for ever !”’ 

‘* So bad as this, then—so true as this, Geoffry ?”’ said old Mrs. 
Bridge, now deeply interested, and forgetful of her past compiaints ; 
‘and you who were going to forget her ?”’ 

‘‘ Chance, or more than chance, will not allow of it. I would 
have never tried, perhaps, to look at her again; but looking at her, 
listening to her, only tells me how quickly I must love that woman. 
Why, there is not another in the world like her.” 

**Tt is all hopeless nonsense, Geoffry.” 

**T don’t say that it is not,’’ he answered ruefully; “but it is 
only hopeless on account of the impossibility of her ever thinking of 
me; my position, after all, is not in the way.” 

** You said it was just now.” 

‘“‘Did 1? O,Idid not mean that,’’ he answered; ‘‘ for she 
spoke of position, and of her belief that the one position which was 
the greatest to be admired was that which a man achieved for himelf. 
You should have seen her face then,— it was lit up like an angel’s.” 

‘**O, my soft grandson, you are bad!” moaned Mrs. Bridge. 

‘* Yes; I think I am bad,” he answered,—‘ badly hit.” 

‘* And she said that about position ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘She would not have said it, if she had not meant it. But 
meaning that, does not mean you.” 

‘That is not likely at this early stage of our acquaintance—that 
is not ever likely.” 

**Then pack-up your trunk, and go back to London tomorrow. 
Or leave here for Switzerland at once. I wish it now, with all my 
heart,—I wish it now, Geoffry.”’ 

‘** You are afraid of me?” 

‘* Afraid of the result—yes, I am.” 

‘*T want to stop now. I have made up my mind to study her— 
to judge by outward signs and circumstances what chance is for me 
in the three weeks ahead,” he said gravely. ‘‘I shall do nothing 
precipitately ; I shall not offend her by a word, if I am sure that 
there is not a hope for me. I will not ask for a hope in the face 
of an insurmountable reserve; but seeing a change, a kindness, the 
ghost of an encouragement, and I venture for the prize.” 

‘‘Well then, Geoffry,” said the old woman, with a sudden 
warmth, ‘‘we’re as good as the Lawsons and the Christophersons; 
and she’ll never find a better match than you—how can she? how 
is it likely? Try to win her—it’s fair; but don’t give up like a 
baby, if she says ‘ No’.”’ 
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‘¢ That is not likely.” 

‘We Bridges never give up. We never will, whilst there’s life 
in us,’’ said the grandmother. 

But Mrs. Deborah Bridge was uneasy, for all her protestations. 
Geoffry had dashed so recklessly at his romance ; he was so speedily 
head over ears in love with the richest lady in the county, and had 
so set his foolish heart in realising a boy’s dream, that she shook 
her head sorrowfully at the future, and prayed that no harm might 
come of it. She would have liked to believe that it would all end 
well; she would have died very happily, could she have been sure 
of Maud Christopherson becoming some day her grandson’s wife ; 
but the impossibilities were many, and the ambition of Geoffry Bridge 
was very like a fallacy. 

** And it’s all my fault too,” murmured the old woman; ‘‘ for I 
nagged him into coming down to me—coming down to a misery that 
will last him half his life. O, no good can come of it, I’m sure.” 


CuapTer XIII. 


MAUD LOSES HER TEMPER AGAIN. 


TueE Brayling flower-show was a great event in the county of 
Dorset. It had been supported by liberal donations for the last 
twenty years, and there were always ample funds forthcoming to 
reward professional growers, and to bring them and their mammoth 
plants from all parts of England towards it. It was a fashionable 
day at Brayling ; and the townsfolk, who were far from fashionable, 
gave up making butter for the occasion, and came in after two, 
when the price was lowered to a shilling, to see the company and 
the company’s dresses, to hear the military band from Weymouth, 
and to inspect the flowers. On a fine day Brayling scarcely knew 
itself for the strips of bunting flying from ropes slung across its 
streets—for the general air of bustle and festivity upon its pave- 
ments and in its roadways when the carriages came into the town, 
and went with difficulty up the High-street ; at the top of which, and 
in Sir John de Chipney’s park—by kind permission—the show was 
invariably held. 

Geofiry Bridge was early at the show. He had begun his cam- 
paign, and that dogged perseverance which had already rendered him 
notable in his business would, perhaps, stand him in good stead 
with Maud Christopherson for the object of his pursuit. The morn- 
ing’s reflection had not marred the effects of the evening’s enjoyment 
or the evening’s ambitious thoughts, and his mind had not swerved 
from all upon which it had been set from the moment that he had 
become a guest at the Woodlands, and Maud Christopherson had ap- 
peared to him less unapproachable. His grandmother had seen him 
depart at half-past ten in the morning—the show commenced at 
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eleven precisely—and had wished him God speed in his wooing, after 
declining to accompany him. 

‘* You'll get on better without me, Jef,’”’ she said. ‘‘ I promised 
to help you; and I do help you by staying away. I don’t think 
you'll make a fool of yourself all at once,’’ she added dryly. 

‘* Trust me,’”’ he said. 

‘* You are not likely to propose, for instance.” 

‘*Not very likely,’ he said, laughing. ‘‘I shall watch my 
chance, that is all. Do I look very young to-day ?” 

** Not very.” 

‘* More than twenty-one and a half, I hope. What a beastly 
age twenty-one and a half is !’’ 

‘You'll grow out of it;” and with this acrid comment Mrs. 
Bridge shut him into the street ; and he went off, like Froggy on his 
wooing—well got-up for the occasion. 

He reached Sir John de Chipney’s park as the clock was strik- 
ing eleven, and was the first to pay five shillings. He had the 
flowers all to himself under the marquees in the grounds, and was 
an object of great attraction to the attendants and two of the Bray- 
ling police, until the band came braying up the High-street and into 
the grounds, followed as far as the gates by all the children and 
loafers in the town. After that the band played, for his especial 
edification, the overture to Zampa; and four little boys, who had 
just arrived with programmes from the printer’s, made a simul- 
taneous rush at him for his support and patronage. He sat down 
on a form near the principal tent, and wished that he had not come 
quite so early; and for the first carriage-load that was set down at 
the gates he felt intensely grateful. He shifted his position nearer 
to the gates as the company began to arrive, by what he consi- 
dered very slow and miserable instalments, and he was rewarded 
for his vigilance by the Lawson carriage reaching the show as the 
clock in Brayling church was chiming the half-hour after twelve. 
It was all right—Mr. Lawson was all right—everything was all 
right now; and she was looking very ethereal in a cloud of lace and 
muslin. He could not keep his heart from beating preternaturally 
fast, and he had a fear upon him that the Lawsons would hear it, 
and guess that secret of which only his grandmother and himself 
were in possession yet. Presently the secret might escape, but not 
in these happy, foolish early days in which he walked in dream- 
land. 

The carriage-steps were lowered, and Mr. Lawson, with a lady 
on each arm, sailed into the park, with his head held very erect in 
the rigidest of blue-satin stocks. He looked a person of import- 
ance; and he desired to look like some one of importance on that 
particular day, when half the county was out pleasure-taking. He 
was not quite well; he had woke up with a bilious head-ache, and 
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a taste of salt-water in his mouth—a strong and long taste, which 
went down his throat and permeated all his system ; but he had re- 
membered the flower-show, and that he was on the committee, and 
very late; and though Dr. Armstrong had told him that he would 
be all the better for another day’s rest, he entertained a different 
opinion, and had come out, and had brought the ladies with him. 

He had not arrived at Chipney Park in the best of tempers, and 
there had been a little conversation at breakfast that had disturbed 
him. His step-daughter had taken upon herself to lecture him for 
certain remarks which he had considered it his duty to make as to 
the proper method of treating Mr. Geoffry Bridge upon future occa- 
sions, now that an unlucky accident had given the young man almost 
a claim upon their acquaintance. He had always objected to the 
Bridges, and this young man was not much better than the rest 
of his race. Bridge might have helped to save his life, or he 
might have contributed towards the rescue of Geoffry Bridge—that 
was a difficult question to settle ; but it was his opinion that young 
Bridge would not have been living that morning if it had not been 
for him. At all events, he had furthermore said—to the great irri- 
tation of Maud Christopherson, who had beaten her little foot, im- 
patiently upon the carpet during the remainder of his discourse— 
that it was not necessary to be more than civil to young Bridge, 
who was a presuming fellow whom it would be difficult to keep down, 
if the Lawsons were too generous in their manner towards him. 
It had been a great mistake to ask him to dinner last night; but as 
bygones were bygones, and the man had been already in the house, 
he would say no more about that, only, when his back was turned, 
and he was asleep, they need not have drunk the port of 28. That 
Dr. Armstrong was always a glutton over good port. 

**Good-morning, ladies — good-morning, Mr. Lawson,” said 
Geofiry Bridge, facing them the instant after they had entered the 
grounds. ‘‘ Not any the worse for the long sea-water bath, I am 
happy to see.”’ 

‘No, I’m not any the worse, Bridge,”’ said Mr. Lawson. 

The answer was short and sharp, but Geoffry Bridge was pre- 
pared for it. He was a young man with considerable powers of 
observation, and he had guessed, almost by intuition, how the owner 
of the Woodlands would receive him. He had the greater pleasure 
in insisting upon shaking hands with him in the heartiest manner ; 
and, much to Mr. Lawson’s discomfiture, after he had greeted the 
ladies in a similar fashion, bestowing one keen glance on Mrs. Law- 
son, on whom her husband’s lecture had evidently had its effect. 
He was only satisfied with Miss Christopherson’s greeting. She 
had not changed from last night, and the smile was as bright and 
unreserved as when she had bidden him good-night, and thanked 
him once again for his successful efforts to save her stepfather’s life. 
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What did it matter to him how these Lawsons received him, or their 
manners varied? What did he care for them or their ungracious- 
ness? He asked himself at once these questions; for he was, 
after all, a trifle annoyed, though he would not have owned it, and 
was apparently—even to Maud Christopherson, who was watching 
him, and who was far from composed herself—very cool and un- 
abashed. 

** Tt was a lucky escape for us both,” said Bridge, quite deter- 
mined to bar their way for a few moments, in order to understand 
his position for all time. 

‘‘The people in the town are making a great fuss about it,”’ 
said Mr. Lawson, in his jerky manner; “‘ and there’s nothing to 
make a fuss about—nothing whatever.”’ 

** Nothing whatever. Better men than you or I go down to the 
bottom every day, Mr. Lawson.” 

‘* Hu-r-r-r-m!”’ said Mr. Lawson, clearing his throat by some 
inward process known only to himself; ‘‘ perhaps so. And as for 
the Brayling Post, there’s one of the most absurd statements you 
ever saw in your life, just because there’s nothing better to put in 
the paper this morning. You have done everything there, and I 
might as well have been a cat or dog. I suppose you did not send 
in any report yourself ?”’ 

‘* No, I did not send in any report,’”’ said Bridge quietly; ‘I 
had quite forgotten there was a Brayling Post published every Tues- 
day morning.” 

‘* The reporter—I know him, a little sneaking hound—got hold 
of the fishermen last night, and a nice story he’s made out of their 
lies and his own miserable imagination.” 

‘*O, those reporters are great painters, in their way; but 
they lay on their colours thickly when there’s a good case,” said 
Geoffry.—‘‘ I have been looking for the Woodlands flowers, Mrs. 
Lawson,” he added, turning so quickly towards her that she gave a 
little jump; ‘‘ but have not been fortunate enough to find them yet. 
Is there a probability of your gaining a prize, do you think ?” 

“¢T think it is very likely,” said Mrs. Lawson. 

‘* We must be moving on,’’ muttered Mr. Lawson. 

“Tf you are unsuccessful in your second search,” said Maud 
quietly, and Mr. Lawson’s face assumed a beautiful purple tint 
whilst she spoke, “‘ and are interested in our vain ambitions, I shall 
be happy to act as your guide, Mr. Bridge.” 

“I am highly flattered,” he said, colouring and bowing and 
losing all his self-possession in an instant, ‘‘ and you are very kind. 
I am really interested in your chances of success; but I must make 
another desperate effort to find the flowers on my own account. It 
will be a very hot day, I think.”’ 

“‘ It will be cool under the great trees, where Sir John has 
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kindly placed the seats,’ said Maud, ‘‘ and where I hope that we 
shall see you before we leave.” 

**T thank you.” 

It was a hint, delicately conveyed, to go about his business; 
but there was great kindness and tact in the way it was done, and 
she had spoken of their meeting again before the flower-show was 
over. He raised his hat to the ladies, taking in Mr. Lawson per- 
haps before he put it on his head again, and then he dropped back; 
and the divinity that he had begun to worship passed away with her 
relations. 

Mr. Lawson did not speak again for some time, but walked with 
his head very erect, and looked in a straight line before him. He 
would have liked to speak his mind very much indeed, but could 
not trust himself just then, and he knew that Maud would speak 
hers in reply. Since the heiress’s return home he had been some- 
what afraid of her, although he had lost his temper once or twice ; 
for he knew that he could not tame her, and that opposition would 
only render her defiant. And there was an unpleasant defiant look 
upon her face that morning, as though his verdict on young Bridge 
at breakfast was still upon her mind; though what young Bridge 
was to her, he could not possibly conceive. 

In the first marquee of flowers, another annoyance encountered 
him. Sir John de Chipney ran at him and the ladies, “‘ like a mad 
bull,’’ as Lawson expressed himself afterwards to his wife, and shook 
them all by the hands, and congratulated Mr. Lawson on his mar- 
vellous escape, the full particulars of which he had read in the 
Brayling Post of that morning, and had been deeply interested in. 
Sir John de Chipney was a hearty old gentleman, with a red face, 
a cauliflower head of hair, and a horrible habit of having all the talk 
to himself at a railway pace. 

‘* T’ll not say that you are any the better for it, Lawson, or per- 
haps that blue stock is rather trying to your complexion ; but it’s a 
mercy that you are amongst us, full of vigour and of gratitude to the 
Lord for all his mercies. It’s no light joke to be in the water with- 
out help at hand. I have had that sensation myself, though it was 
only at Weymouth, where a confounded idiot of a bathing-machine 
keeper thought that I was dressing, and drew-up, when I was out 
of hearing and in deep water. But where’s the hero of the hour, 
the brave young fellow who swam out to you? You must introduce 
me to Bridge; he’s one of the old Bridge’s stock, I hear, and is to 
be a partner in Merton’s London Brewery. I know old Merton very 
well indeed. What kind of a young man is Bridge ?” 

** O, one of your everyday conceited young fellows,’’ said Law- 
son carelessly. 

‘* A gentleman,” said Maud, also in reply to Sir John de Chip- 
ney, and giving her verdict on Geoffry Bridge with great delibera- 
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tion; ‘‘the youngest member of one of the oldest families in Dor- 
setshire, and a brave and intelligent man, for all his conceit, Sir 
John.” 

«* Ah—exactly ; of course he is, or Miss Christopherson would 
not have taken up the cudgels in his defence. I must find out 
young Bridge. Good-day. What delightful weather! is it not?’ 

Sir John de Chipney bustled away, and Mr. Lawson proceeded 
with his escort, and made a few remarks upon the flowers in a sepul- 
chral tone of voice. 

In the course of the next half-hour Mr. Lawson had been con- 
gratulated on his rescue by twenty or thirty acquaintances, all of 
whom had read the highly-coloured narrative in the Brayling Post, 
and wished him to point out Mr. Bridge to them. ‘‘O, there he 
is,” he said petulantly once as Geoffry was seen in the distance ; 
and he flung up his walking-cane with a careless ferocity, to indicate 
the hero, and was within an ace of cutting-out the eye of an inof- 
fensive old lady, who was bending over some pelargoniums with a 
catalogue in her hand. 

Mr. Lawson left the ladies on the seats under the trees, and 
went away to his committee, anathematising the Brayling Post and 
young Bridge with every step he took. His absence gave Mrs. 
Lawson the opportunity she wanted. 

** Maud, you have been very wrong to-day,” she said reproach- 
fully. 

‘* In what, mamma ?”’ 

‘*In giving way to that old bad temper, which I had hoped you 
had outlived.” 

** Yes, I am in a bad temper to-day; I own it. Iam every- 
thing that is harsh and uncivil.’’ 

‘‘T know it, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Lawson mildly; ‘‘ and really there 
is no occasion. Your stepfather is not compelled to admire Mr. 
Bridge because an accident has given the young man an opportunity 
of making himself useful.” 

Maud fired up at this; her colour came with a rush into her 
face, and she beat her parasol impatiently across her lap. 

‘‘ Mr. Lawson is compelled to be grateful; and if he cannot see 
it, some one must be grateful for him. If no one else will undertake 
the task, I must; Mr. Bridge shall not be insulted by us all.” 

‘© We can be civil and kind without—”’ 

‘© Yes, yes; I know what you are going to say. Don’t tease 
me with that hateful argument which Mr. Lawson and you carried 
on at breakfast-time. Mr. Bridge is a gentleman, and we are his 
debtors, whom he has saved from wearing mourning ; and the colder 
Mr. Lawson and you are, the warmer I shall be to make up for it. 
There, that’s settled.” 

And Maud fluttered her closed parasol again. 
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‘“* My dear Maud,”’ cried Mrs. Lawson, ‘‘ what will he think ?” 

‘‘ He is a sensible man, and will think well of me,” said Maud. 

‘* T consider that he is bold and intrusive,’ said Mrs. Lawson, 
becoming firm in her opinion too, as she could be at times, we are 
aware; ‘‘ that he shows too much anxiety already to force himself 
upon our company.” 

‘* You are probably mistaken, mamma.” 

‘¢ And he may probably be mistaken in your manner also,” said 
Mrs. Lawson, ‘‘ and be unduly flattered by it. He is not older than 
yourself, I know.” 

‘* He is three years younger; I have heard his grandmother 
say so.” 

‘* OQ, that’s worse. These very young men take all kinds of un- 
reasonable fancies. What could he possibly think of your remark- 
able offer to show him the flowers ?”’ 

**It was remarkable perhaps, but I should be very happy to be 
of service to a friend.”’ 

‘¢ A friend, Maud !”’ 

** Yes, a friend,’ she repeated; ‘‘ a friend to your husband.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the shadow of a human 
form between them and the sun; and looking up, they found Geoffry 
Bridge standing before them once more. 

** Miss Christopherson,”’ he said, ‘‘ I cannot find the Woodlands 


flowers anywhere. May I remind you of your promise ?” 








CHRISTMAS IN SCOTLAND 


Tue Fairy people are said to have taken final farewell of their long- 
accustomed haunts in England and Scotland,—where they had 
‘«‘ danced ful oft in many a grene mede,”—about the period of the 
Reformation. Their exile was voluntary; no formal notice to quit 
having been issued against them, although doubtless they perceived 
that such was implied in the day-spring of the new and brighter era 
breaking over the earth. Curiously enough, however, in the north- 
ern portion of the island, at the same juncture when the ‘‘ gude 
neighbours” were quietly forsaking the Lowland plains, and the 
Daoine shi (or men of peace) the Highland hills, old Father Christ- 
mas met with exceedingly rough treatment, being branded as a hea- 
thenish interloper, and forcibly evicted with every mark of ignominy. 

For many ages the Christmas ceremonies and observances—some 
of them undoubted relics of Pagan usages pertaining to the Seandi- 
navian feast of Tol—were pretty much identical on both sides of the 
Tweed. The yule log blazed as briskly on the Scottish as on the 


English hearth, and the saturnalian tomfooleries of the Abbot of 
Unreason, or Lord of Misrule, were as popular in the “land of 
cakes” as in ‘‘ merry England” itself. 


‘Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savoury goose,” 


as her best substitute for the costlier fare with which her richer sister 
could load the hospitable board. Calderwood, the kirk historian, 
notices how, in 1545, Cardinal Beatson (the Scottish Wolsey), then 
in the plenitude of power, but closely verging on the bloody crisis of 
his fate, ‘‘ passed over the Christmasse dayes with games and feast- 
ing.” Scarcely had the next May flowers opened to the sun, when 
the haughty cardinal perished, in his own stronghold, under the 
swords of assassins—the fell deed hastening the revolution that 
doomed Father Christmas to expulsion from the land which his 
‘‘ games and feasting” had gladdened since the dawn of its history. 
The Scottish Reformation, which was legally established in 1560, 
brought with it a change, such as had not been even dreamt of in 
England when Protestantism assumed the supremacy there. Theo- 
retically and practically the Scottish reformers were root-and-branch 
men. They abolished all the church festivals and other holidays, 
as ‘‘ superstitious days ;” and, exercising an inquisitorial supervision 
over national manners and morals, they set their faces like flint 
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against everything in the habits, customs, and pastimes of their 
countrymen with which the proscribed Romish faith could be supposed 
to retain the slightest association. For their crusade against pas- 
times, however, they were not without considerable countenance from 
measures adopted during the Romish ascendency. The gross irre- 
gularities and scandals arising from certain public diversions had 
caused the Scottish legislature, in June 1555, to pass an act pro- 
hibiting the election of ‘‘ Robert Hude, Little John, Abbot of Un- 
reason, and Queens of May,” and furthermore ordaining that all 
women singing about summer trees, thereby giving disturbance to 
travellers, should be taken and put upon the ducking-stool in the 
next burgh or town. Of course this well-intentioned statute could 
not be effectively enforced during the commotions which ushered in 
the Reformation ; but as soon as the reformers came into power, 
they carried out its spirit to the utmost possible limits. Father 
Christmas, although a personage of so very homely, genial, and lov- 
able a character, could expect no mercy under what was essentially 
a régime of ‘‘thorough.’”’ He was avowedly guilty of encouraging 
boisterous disport and jollity, and so he was swept away without 
compunction. 

The ‘‘commons’’ did not at first take kindly to so sudden a de- 
privation of all those festive seasons which they had hitherto enjoyed 
without stint. They might be well content to fling behind them 
every rag and remnant of popery; but certainly they did not quite 
understand that in setting up the ‘‘ new evangel,” they were to pass 
a self-denying ordinance against their own amusements. Yet this 
was what was demanded of them—nay, enforced upon them ; for, to 
tell the truth, they had little or no voice in the matter, the ministers 
managing all these things by themselves. In place of recreation and 
frolic, the kirk enjoined hard work on all the old holidays, and more 
especially at Christmas, which had always been marked by the uni- 
versal cessation from labour. ‘‘ The ministers of Scotland,’’ wrote 
an old opponent of theirs (whose rugged orthography we have taken 
the liberty to modernise)—‘‘ the ministers of Scotland—in contempt 
of the other holydays observed by England—cause their wives and 
servants to spin in open sight of the people upon Yule day ; and their 
affectionate auditors constrain their tenants to yoke their ploughs on 
Yule day in contempt of Christ’s nativity, which our Lord has not 
left unpunished ; for their oxen ran mad and broke their necks, and 
lamed some ploughmen, as is notoriously known in sundry parts of 
Scotland.” Great difficulty was experienced in suppressing the Robin 
Hood and other games and pageants, interference with which, on the 
part of the constituted authorities, not unfrequently resulted in open 
riots both in town and country. Recusants were brought in scores 
to the ‘‘cutty stool,” or stool of repentance, and otherwise pun- 
ished ; still the ministers found it no easy matter to purge out the 
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old leaven ; and, as if to aggravate the case, the Scottish government 
(during the minority of King James the Sixth) soon began to mani- 
fest decided leanings towards a change in ecclesiastical polity savour- 
ing of episcopacy, which opened up the prospect of ‘‘ auld Yule” 
being eventually reéstablished by law. In 1572, the ‘ Tulchan,” 
or titular episcopate, was engrafted upon the Presbyterian kirk. 
Three years afterwards (in 1575) the ordinances of the kirk were 
set at naught by the magistracy of one of the chief burghs, as the 
following episode, which is narrated by Calderwood, abundantly 
shows : 

‘Mr. Peter Watsone, commissioner of Nithisdaill, complanned 
that the town of Dumfries, at Christmasse-day last bypast, seeing that 
neither he nor the reader would neither teache nor read upon these 
dayes, brought a reader of their owne, with tabrett and whissell, and 
caused him read the prayers ; which exercise they used all the dayes 
of Yuile. The Assemblie thought good this complaint sould be in- 
timated to my lord regent’s grace.” 

The allusion in this passage to the public reading of prayers is 
explained by the fact that for seven years from the beginning of the 
Reformation in Scotland, the English Prayer-book was used in the 
public worship of the Scottish kirk, and was superseded about 1564 
by the liturgy known as ‘‘ John Knox’s Book of Common Order,” 
which continued in use for a lengthened period. 

As yet, however, Christmas had received no legal sanction, 
and the ministers continued so opposed to ‘“‘ superstitious days” 
that in 1590 King James the Sixth felt constrained to humour 
the General Assembly to the extent of declaring in its presence: 
‘ The Kirk of Geneva keeps Pasch and Yule (Easter and Christ- 
mas). What have they for them? They have no institution.” 
These be brave words, truly. Doubtless they animated the kirk 
to redoubled diligence in denouncing Yule observances ; for (as an 
instance) on the 20th of March 1591, the kirk session of Perth 
ordained ‘‘ that an proclamation be made an month before the next 
Yule-day, from the authority of the bailies and council, for sup- 
pressing of the same in time coming, with an strict punishment, 
that none within this burgh allege ignorance.” But before many 
years were gone, it was plainly seen how the sapient monarch could 
belie his own protestations. Under date 1600, Calderwood writes: 
‘‘ Christmasse was solemnelie keeped by the court upon the 25th of 
December, with shooting of cannons out of the castell of Edinburgh, 
and other signs of joy.”” In 1603 the king was called to the throne 
of England, on ascending which he found himself at greater liberty, 
and in much greater safety, to undermine the “ kirk order” of his 
native kingdom. Calderwood relates what took place in 1607: 
‘‘ The Erle of Dunbar and the chancellor keeped Christmasse in 
Edinburgh with great solemnitie, and Mr. David Lindsay, bishop of 
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Rosse, in Leith. The godlie perceaved what was to be looked for 
afterward by the bishops installed” (the bishops being but titular as 
yet), ‘‘when they found suche corruptionns breake out in the tyme 
that they were onlie aspyring.” In 1609 the king issued a royal 
order for the court of session to hold ‘‘ vacance,” or vacation, from 
the 25th of December to the 8th of January; and the watchful and 
industrious Calderwood thus records the result: ‘‘ This was the 
first Christmasse vacance of the sessionn keeped since the Refor- 
mation Christmasse was not so weill keeped by feasting and 
abstinence from worke in Edinburgh these thritie yeeres before, an 
will example to the rest of the countrie.” Next year, a modified 
episcopacy was introduced ; and in 1618 came the famous “ Five 
Articles of Perth,” one of which formally ordained the keeping of 
Christmas and some other church-festivals. 

These holidays fell in for their due share of the odium in which 
the king’s ecclesiastical reforms were held by all faithful Presby- 
terians. Calderwood tells, with exultation, that the Christmas of 
1618 was but indifferently solemnised in Edinburgh: ‘‘ The Great 
Kirk was not halfe filled The dogges were playing in the 
midst of the flure of the Litle Kirk, for raritie of people, and these 
were of the meanest sort.” Several respectable merchants were 
reprimanded by the court of high commission, for ‘‘ not coming to 
the kirk on Christmas-day, for opening of their booth-doors, walking 
before them in time of sermon, dissuading others from going to the 
kirk, and reasoning against preaching upon that day.” In 1621 ‘‘a 
hundred and six booth-doors stood open” in Edinburgh in time of 
sermon on Christmas-day. Thus fared it with the king’s Christ- 
mas during his own lifetime. Ultimately, all the royal ‘‘ innova- 
tions,” great and small, perished in the tempest of the Covenant. 

The Covenanters revived the restrictions of their zealous prede- 
cessors, the men of the Reformation. On the 13th of February 
1645, the General Assembly, which was then supreme, unanimously 
passed an act ordaining that the observers of Yule-day, or other 
superstitious days following, should be proceeded against by kirk 
censures, and should make public repentance for their fault; further- 
more, ‘‘ because schollars and students give great scandal and offence 
in this, that they (being found guilty) be severely disciplined and 
chastised therefore by their masters . . . . and if schollars (being 
guilty) refuse to subject themselves to correction, or be fugitives from 
discipline, that they be not received in any other schoole or colledge 
within the kingdom.” It is evident from this that Christmas still 
found a good many votaries, especially amongst the youth of the 
country, who had been brought up in its enforced observance under 
the Articles of Perth. Moreover, while pedagogues were thus au- 
thorised to ply the birch or taws, the lash of ridicule was freely 
wielded in the pulpit. Hear how one of the foremost covenanting 
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divines delivered himself in a sermon against Christmas observance: 
** You will say, sirs, ‘Good old Yule-day!’ but I tell you, ‘ Good 
old fool-day !’ You will say, ‘It is a brave holiday;’ but I tell 
you, it is a brave belly-day !”’ In this vein English preachers poured 
contempt upon Christmas by nicknaming it ‘‘ Pie-mass.” 

Skip a few short years, though, and there comes another change. 
‘* Pie-mass,” ‘‘ the brave belly-day,” is back again, more highly 
favoured than ever. The Restoration gave Scotland eight-and- 
twenty years of cavalier and prelatic domination, during which 
Christmas was upheld by. all the power and influence of the govern- 
ment. ‘* Command was given by tuck of drum,’ writes an old 
diarist in 1662, ‘‘ that the remanent of the day” (after divine ser- 
vice) ‘‘ should be spent as a holiday, that no work nor labour should 
be used, and no mercat nor trade on the streets, and that no mer- 
chant-booth should be opened under pain of 201.” 

That period wore away in its turn: the Revolution followed : 
and Christmas fell once more under the ban. It was a holiday no 
longer, so far as the Presbyterian church was concerned ; but its 
festivities and sports, instead of passing into desuetude, were simply 
transferred, in a great measure, to Hogmanay (the last day of the 
year) and New Year’s day, which have long been celebrated in 
Scotland. But even this change was gradual, as will presently be 
seen. An act of the Scottish Parliament, on the 19th July 1690, 
abolished the ‘‘ Yule vacance.” This enactment was not allowed a 
long existence; being repealed, under Queen Anne, in 1712—a 
proceeding which gave great displeasure to a large party in the 
church, as witness what was said on the subject by Wodrow the 
historian of the Sufferings. In a letter to a correspondent, of date 
12th January 1713, he writes: ‘‘I do reckon the civil imposition 
of the Yule vacance not only unreasonable and an occasional inlet 
into the religious observation of the holidays, since this is certainly 
the prima ratio legis, but very burdensome and expensive to the 
lieges.’’ And in a Memorial of Grievances, dated October 1714, 
he regards the Yule vacance as ‘‘a studied reflection’’ upon the 
Revolution settlement of the church, and as *‘ most senseless and 
superstitious in itself, an occasion of much debauchery, and a great 
prejudice to the lieges, by stopping the course of justice.” Such 
fulminations, however, produced no effect, and the Yule vacance of 
the court has descended from that day to this. 

Let us now approach a little closer to the daily life of the people, 
and try to discover what traces there are of Christmas observance in 
Presbyterian Scotland throughout the last century. 

Of course, the Scottish episcopal and Roman-catholic sections 
of the community kept the feasts of their respective churches. The 
Roman Catholics were numerous in remote parts of the Highlands, 
and in several of the Hebrides. North-eastern Scotland had long 
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been a stronghold of episcopacy. It will not be forgotten how stoutly 
the ‘‘ brave town”’ of Aberdeen maintained the royal cause during 
the civil war, nor how prevalent were Jacobite principles in the ad- 
jacent provinces during the two rebellious times of 1715 and 1745. 
Peterhead itself, a small fishing port, mustered a civic guard, in the 
old Pretender’s interest, in 1716,—said guard consisting solely of 
sturdy Jacobite fishwives! Accordingly, Christmas was not neg- 
lected in those quarters, though frowned on by the ruling powers. 

About the middle of the century a long ‘‘ poem,” in doggrel 
rhyme, called Scotland’s Glory and her Shame, got into print, as a 
chap-book, in the north of Scotland, and has since gone through a 
number of editions. The object of the anonymous author was to 
lift up his protest and testimony against what he considered the 
doctrinal declensions and national shortcomings of the time, being 
moved to do so by having heard ‘‘ an impious wretch,’’ on a country 
market-day, sing that abominable song, viz. ‘‘ Whirry, Whigs awa’, 
man,’ and seeing the profane rabble giving such attention to the 
ditty. In the metrical appendix to this production we find, 

**Tdle Yule proved a fiction 
Without all contradiction.” 

We cite the work because the rhymester’s elaborate attack upon the 
‘‘ fiction’’ affords a good glimpse of a few of the customs which charac- 
terised the observance of Christmas amongst his neighbours. Thus: 


‘** But there’s a law into our land, 
We'd be no worse to want it, 
And that’s for getting Yule kept up, 
Our highest court’s vacanted. 


A corrupt custom too takes place 
Among our country people, 

Our cottars get a peck of meal 
For to support this idol. 


A mutton hough, or some such thing, 
Their masters also grant them; 
But superstitious perquisites, 
I think we might well want them. 
And such who cannot claim these dues 
Because of different station, 
Why, they must keep their pocked ewes 
To keep the country fashion. 
And bread and cheese they cannot want, 
And all that comes must taste it; 
They think ’tis an uncanny thing 
To let them out unfeasted. 
At night they have a candle too ; 
So dreadfully they’re blinded, 
That if it happens to go out, 
They think their Yules are ended. 


* * * * * * * 


What vivers our great folks provide, 
I cannot yet determine ; 

But labour is quite laid aside 
By such as use the farming. 
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Yea, plough nor cart they will not yoke, 
Lest some mischief befall them ; 

But cards and dice they drive that day— 
The devil’s books they call them.” 

In Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland (published 
in twenty-one volumes between 1791 and 1799), it is stated with 
reference to the burgh of Montrose—‘‘ At Christmas and the New 
Year the opulent burghers begin to feast with their friends, and go 
a round of visits, which takes up the space of many weeks. Upon 
such occasions, the gravest is expected to be merry, and to join ina 
cheerful song.”’ At Keith, again, the people are said to “‘ have no 
pastimes or holidays, except dancing at Christmas and New Year’s 
day.”’ As to the parish of Kirkdon, Forfarshire—‘‘ Christmas is 
held as a great festival in this neighbourhood. On that day ‘ the 
servant is free from his master,’ and goes about visiting his friends 
and acquaintance. The poorest must have beef or mutton on the 
table, and what they call a dinner with their friends. Many amuse 
themselves with various diversions, particularly with shooting for 
prizes, called here wad-shooting. And many do but little business 
all the Christmas week; the evening of almost every day being 
spent in amusement. All the lower classes of the people still ob- 
serve the old style.” A correspondent, ‘‘in a country parish, forty 
miles north-east of Edinburgh,” contributing some additions to Pro- 
vost Cruch’s Comparison of the State of Society in Edinburgh mn 
1763 and 1783, writes—‘‘ In 1763, the people in the parish never 
visited each other but at Christmas ; the entertainment was broth and 
beef; the visitors sent to an alehouse for five or six pints of ale, and 
were merry over it without any ceremony.”’ The ‘‘ Christmas Ba’ing,”’ 
or football play, which was annually held at Monymusk, an Aber- 
deenshire village, on Christmas day, has been graphically depicted 
by the reverend author of ‘‘ Tullochgorum,” in a poem modelled 
after the fashion of ‘‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” Here is a stanza: 


“‘ The hurry-burry now began, 
Was right weel worth the seeing, 
Wi’ routs and raps frae man to man, 
Some getting, and some gi’eing ; 
And a’ the tricks of fit and hand 
That cver was in being; 
Sometimes the ba’ a yirdlin’s ran, 
Sometimes in air was fleeing, 
Fu’ high that day.” 


But not only in north-eastern Scotland, which, as already shown, 
the episcopal feeling extensively pervaded, was Father Christmas 
enabled to hold up his head. It would appear that, apart from eccle- 
siastical proclivities, Christmas was honoured, one way or another, 
during the most part of the eighteenth century, in all those districts 
of the Lowlands, whose ancient customs, surviving the changes of 
troublous ages, still kept tenacious hold of the popular mind. Songs 
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commemorate the doings of our great grandfathers ‘‘ on blythe Yule 
nicht, when they were fou.” 

Proverbs are current in our day, bearing with them reminis- 
cence of Christmas. ‘‘ A green Yule mak’s a fat kirkyard ;” ‘‘ As 
bare as the birk at Yule ;” ‘‘ Yule is Yule on Yule even, and auld 
on Saint Steven’’—that is, on St. Stephen’s day, the 26th Decem- 
ber, a reference which obviously marks the antiquity of the adage. 
“‘T recollect,” says Dr. Somerville, in his Life and Times, 1741- 
1814, ‘‘an old schoolmistress, the daughter of a Mr. Brown, the 
schoolmaster of Jedburgh, at the beginning of last century, who 
regularly treated her scholars to a dance or ball on Christmas day 
and Good Friday; and who told me that this had been the common 
practice of all schools in her younger days ;’’ and ‘‘I confess,” adds 
the writer, ‘‘ that I rather regret the discontinuance of the scenes of 
harmless amusement which used to take place on the anniversaries 
in question””—a sentiment in which we heartily concur. The Christ- 
mas goose was long a favourite dish in the ‘‘ gray metropolis of the 
north :” thus Allan Ramsay, in his ‘‘ Elegy on Lucky Wood (Ale- 
house-keeper) in the Canongate, May 1717,” 

‘** She ga’e us aft hail legs o’ lamb, 
And did nae hain her mutton ham ; 


Then ay at Yule, whene’er we cam’, 
A bra’ goose pye.” 


In many Lowland towns, villages, and rural districts, the ‘‘ Yule- 


bread’’ was annually baked on Christmas eve; and if the housewife 
chanced to break one of the bannocks while firing them, she regarded 
the accident as an infallible omen that she should never again bake 
Yule bread—a superstition akin to that of the candle, alluded to by 
the author of Scotland’s Glory. Up and down the country ‘‘ fat 
brose,’’ consisting of the oil and juice extracted, by boiling, from the 
head and knee-joints of a bullock, mixed with oatmeal, was partaken 
of at Christmas. ‘‘ After breakfast, or at dinner,’’ says one autho- 
rity, ‘‘ the brose was made, generally in a large punch-bowl, the mis- 
tress of the ceremonies dropping a gold ring among the oatmeal 
upon which the oily soup was poured. The family, or party (for on 
these occasions there was generally a party of young people assem- 
bled), provided with spoons, and seated around the bowl, now began 
to partake of the half-boiling brose, on the understanding that the 
person who was so fortunate as to get the ring was to be first mar- 
ried.’ An anecdote of the early life of Robert Gilfillan, the Scot- 
tish poet, proves that in Fifeshire, the complete transferrence, from 
Christmas to Hogmanay, of the juvenile pastime of ‘‘ quizing’’ 
(masking) and singing carols, has been comparatively recent. In 
the beginning of the present century, Gilfillan, while engaged with 
a troop of boys of his own age in a Yule masquerade on the streets 
of his native town of Dunfermline, first gave indication of his poetic 
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talent by substituting verses of his own composition (in praise of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, then the hero of the day) for the old stave 
peculiar to the occasion. . 

All these facts—and they might easily be multiplied—show the 
groundlessness of the idea common to strangers, that Scotland has 
has had no Christmas since the Reformation. Although the spirit 
of the national Presbyterianism has been always opposed to such holi- 
days, we have seen that during the century and a half following the 
Reformation, some forms and fashions of Christmas observance pre- 
vailed amongst numbers of the people, many of whom recognised the 
authority of the kirk generally. So difficult is it to root out old 
habits and associations. As the present century advanced, however, 
Christmas usages, throughout the greater part of Scotland, shared 
the fate of other customs which had outlived their day. But in 
certain parts of those north-eastern provinces to which reference has 
been made, Christmas still continues to be held in remembrance. 
This is what happens there. Long before daybreak, the ‘‘ Yule 
sowans’’ (what in England is called flummery) are in busy prepara- 
tion. By daylight the household assemble, and drink the sowans 
amid a great deal of rustic mirth and banter. Breakfast comes in 
due course, after which, all labour being suspended, the servants ob- 
tain leave of absence for the day. The young men betake themselves 
to shooting-matches, at which such prizes as silver watches, &c. are 
competed for, and the night closes with hearty conviviality. Nor 
are the poor and helpless forgotten. The ‘‘ Yule beggars”—mostly 
farmers’ sons, or upper ploughmen, arrayed in such masking gear as 
they can procure—make the round of the neighbouring farm home- 
steads, calling at every door to sing or chant carols, and in return 
receiving contributions in money or meal, of which a division is after- 
wards made amongst deserving objects of charity, according to their 
necessities. Christmas pastimes, therefore, have not died out in 
Scotland yet. On the contrary—but now we must draw to a speedy 
conclusion—something like a reaction seems to have set in all over 
the country. Christmas dinners, Christmas shows, Christmas boxes, 
Christmas trees, Christmas cards, and so forth, are fast coming in 
vogue amongst all classes. Shop-windows in the towns are duly 
decorated with holly at the festive season; and people talk more and 
more of the propriety of having a holiday — meaning the cessation 
from labour—on 25th December, the holidays of the working-classes 
in Scotland being so few and far between. Such signs warrant the 
impression that, despite all ecclesiastical antagonism, Scotland will 
in course of time assimilate somewhat to her southern sister in pay- 
ing honour to the great Christian festival. 

EDMUND 8S. ROSCOE. 
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BY WILLIAM SAWYER 


I 


Snow had fallen all day, and midnight found the city-streets strange 
and silent as the streets of a city ina dream. The snow upon the 
housetops and in the quiet nooks, where it lay white and pure, had 
the effect of moonlight. The familiar forms of things changed under 
it, and that change extended to a little old city church, dedicated to 
an obscure saint, and so lost in a blind alley that its very existence 
seemed to have been forgotten. 

Years before, St. Hugh-the-Less had been hustled and elbowed 
out of the open space which its ugliness had made hideous. Time 
had been when it had enjoyed the dignity of a churchyard, in which, 
tradition affirmed, city magnates slept their last sleep under the 
shadow of rustling boughs, musical with the chirp and twitter of city 
sparrows. But this was in the dim past. There was no church- 
yard now, and its main approach was through a deserted court. 

The porch of the church projecting into this court was deep and 
dark ; on the top the snow lay in a clotted mass, from which shining 
icicle-spikes descended. Underneath there was shelter, for the flakes 
drifted past and left the worn steps black and bare. Here was good 
protection from the weather, and this had been taken advantage of; 
for as the cracked chimes in the belfry, up in the dark, began to tell 
of midnight, a woman’s face was suddenly thrust out into the snow. 
For a moment eager eyes glanced in all directions; then the face 
drew back, and was lost in the gloom from which it had emerged. 
A sweet haunting face, beautiful, but sad! Its beauty that of youth; 
its sadness as from the accumulated sorrows of long years. It bore 
also the stamp of race, of aristocratic refinement, which in itself is a 
kind of loveliness. 

The wheezy chimes had barely got through their asthmatic bur- 
den, the echoes of which lingered in the dense air, before a faint 
tramp of footsteps in the snow was audible, and the cloaked figure 
of a man suddenly entered the church-court. Snow-flakes lay thick 
upon his head and shoulders. Without hesitation he made direct 
for the porch. 

An exclamation of surprise or delight escaped the lips of the con- 
cealed woman, and she at once stepped forward and held out her 
hand. The new-comer bowed low, and pressed the fingers with his 
lips. 

** Not a minute late, Armand ?” said a gracious voice out of the 
darkness. 
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‘*‘ That would have been impossible,”’ was the obsequious reply. 

‘** Yet you were in Moscow? You must have travelled day and 
night ?” 

‘* Day and night,”’ was the quiet response. 

There was a momentary pause. In spite of apparent calmness 
and studied courtesy, it was clear that both speakers were animated 
by earnestness of purpose, and not a little agitated in this strange 
meeting. It was Armand who resumed. 

‘You are on the track ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. After five years of wandering in cavernous darkness, a 
ray of light steals in. Olympia is in England.” 

‘*Good ; though our country is not so small but that one may 
hide in it.” 

‘* True—in one’s grave !’ 

The words dropped from the lips of the speaker slowly, one by 
one. Thus uttered, their effect was startling. There was little in 
them; but analysed, the venom of the cobra and of la dama blanca 
yields only a little albumen. Armand listened with a shudder—but 
the night was cold. 

‘* And now, as ever, you do not despair of finding her?’ he 
asked. 

‘** Despair !’’ There was a scornful fierceness in her voice. 
‘¢ Think what I have suffered, and that I live! Look back. Recall 
the past, and ask yourself if just heaven can deny me justice. It 
dare not, Armand; trust me, it dare not!’’ 

Excitement lent fierceness to her utterance. Waving aside 
with an impetuous gesture what the young man was about to say in 
return, she continued : 

** You recall the old, the happy days? Surely it was always 
sunshine then! We were so happy, you and I. Love crowded 
sorrow out of life ; there was no gloom, no sadness, and the future 
stretched before us like a sea of light. And then Olympia came 
between our hearts; she, with her hideous loveliness and her sleek 
seductive ways. I hated her and feared her from the first. You 
felt her fascination, and I saw it. The splendour of her tropic 
beauty overpowered you. Her insidious accents poisoned your soul. 
She flattered you with a flattery that had its slanderous side. In 
praising you, she disparaged me; in raising herself in your regard, 
it was my heart on which she mounted—my heart she trampled 
under foot.’ 

‘* But she did not succeed,” the listener urged. 

‘* And if she failed,’’ the woman returned, in bitter accents, ‘‘ it 
was because her arts defeated themselves. You saw too much. To 
admiration succeeded revulsion. Then she changed her tactics, 
Where she could not fascinate, she sought to bribe; if she could not 
win your love, she would buy it.” 
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‘* Her vanity was piqued,’’ Armand interposed. 

‘* Or, like enough—God knows !—she suffered. She had pas- 
sions; she was a woman. Put it at the best; put it at the best—and 
then? She had wormed out the secret of your life. She knew that, 
poor as you then were, you might be rich. You were heir to an 
estate of half a county. None doubted the justice of your claims, 
but one man, and one alone, could prove it. Your father had wan- 
dered in his youth half the world over. In mature life he returned, 
bringing you with him. He found an inheritance awaiting him and 
you. All that was needed was proof of his identity. Was he the 
Armand Gleichen who had left home a boy and had come back a 
gray-haired man? That was the sole point; was it not so ?”’ 

‘*Tt was.” 

‘“‘Tf he could prove this, prove his identity, those holding his 
estate were willing to relinquish it ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘¢ And this proof was not wanting. He had attached himself to 
the fortunes of a nobleman, the Baron Rheinart, who had not lost 
sight of him from first to last. They had been together in England 
when you were born. Infirm as the Baron was, he no sooner heard 
the nature of the case than he resolved to set out for Germany. 
The weather was bad; he could not cross the water; delay was thus 
occasioned, and that delay ruined all. It gave this woman time to 
propose an infamous bargain to you.” 

‘* Let us be just. She made no bargain.” 

‘What! Did she not say, ‘I love you a million times better 
than this milk-faced English girl—this Evaline. Forget her, and 
your father shall enter on his estates; you shall become a gentleman. 
Refuse, and beware what may happen!’ Did she not say this ?”’ 

** She did.” 

‘¢ And you refused her with just scorn. You reiterated your love 
for the English girl; and then what happened? The Baron, de- 
scending from his carriage at the door of what should now be your 
mansion, was shot to the heart! With his life ebbed away all proof 
of your claims. The fortune he could have secured to you this demon 
snatched away with her own hand.”’ 

‘* With her own hand; yes. There cannot be a doubt of this,” 
said Armand decisively. 

‘“No,”’ rejoined Evaline, as she had called herself; ‘‘ for God is 
just. The wicked make the net for their own feet. It was not by 
chance that the bullet lodged itself in the dead man’s body. It was 
fate. That bullet was a diamond globe, torn by the murderess from 
her own ear in a desperate moment; and its discovery convicted her 
of the crime of which she would else never have been suspected.”’ 

** You love to dwell on these terrible details,” said Armand. 

‘« Else,’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘ I might forget my mission, or relax 
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in the prosecution of it. I have sworn to bring this wretched woman 
to justice for her crime. Justice, not vengeance, is the motive which 
impels me. I forget my wrongs in sympathy for the poor old man, 
whose life was snatched from him to serve her guilty ends. But years 
weaken the purposes of life; and I might hesitate, might grow indif- 
ferent or abandon my resolve, did I not perpetually brood over the 
past, and remember the compact there is between us, Armand; re- 
member what it is that has sundered us these many years.”’ 

‘* Let it do so no longer, Evaline,” cried the young man eagerly ; 
‘we have sacrificed enough. Let us forget all but that we love.” 

‘*' Yes, Armand, yes—when Olympia is in her grave.” 

He turned aside with an impatient gesture, then abruptly de- 
manded: ‘‘ What is it you would have me do? How can I serve 
your purpose ?” 

The woman drew from her bosom @ paper, which she unfolded 
and held towards him. 

‘* All is written here,” she said; ‘‘ every particular. You will 
go one way, I another. It would not do that we should be seen 
together. Olympia has her spies, and terror has made her merciless; 
she would hesitate at nothing, not even our lives. And see, here 
is the diamond. Let the sight of it inspire and strengthen you. 

She held the gem with the tips of her forefinger and thumb. 
There was only a dim light, but it gleamed and glistened like a 


’ 


star—now tremulous in its pure lustre, and now with a baleful lurid 
glow. 

In the instant that it was withdrawn from his sight, Armand 
saw, or fancied he saw, that its prismatic lustres were all absorbed 
in one hue—that, like the ruby, it was blood-red. 


Il. 


In the dead of night a carriage rattled up to the door of the Red 
Lion, that quaint old hostelry at Sittingbourne which dates from 
the days of Agincourt. Though the hour was late, the carriage was 
evidently expected, for a servant instantly appeared and placed him- 
self at the carriage-door. On his opening it two persons descended. 
One was a lady, wrapped from head to foot in a loose velvet wrapper 
lined with leopard-skin throughout, so ample that it covered her 
head and concealed her face. Her companion was a youth, in a 
travelling-cloak ; a mere youth, with a perfectly smooth oval face, 
and with clustering locks about his head. 

Not a word was spoken. As the lady passed in, the youth 
bowed to her in a manner that was deferential almost to servility. 
As she crossed the hall and began to ascend the great oak-staircase, 
he walked by her side, not as a companion, but an attendant. The 
staircase terminated in a broad corridor, also of oak; the walls pan- 
elled and black with age; the floor polished, except where a narrow 
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slip of carpet extended from end to end. Into this corridor all the 
doors of the apartments on that floor opened. The place was long 
and full of draughts; and though wrapped in furs the lady shivered, 
and extending her hand so that it rested on the arm of the youth, 
she clutched at it spasmodically. 

In silence the servant led the way with candelabra that showed a 
glimmering light. In equal silence the guests followed half-way 
down the corridor. They passed the doors of many rooms, each 
furtively scanned by the hooded lady with eyes scarcely less bright, 
furtive, or ravenous than those of the beast in whose furs she was 
muffled. They seemed to have no end, these doors. Suddenly the 
sharp click of a latch sounded. A door they were nearing opened 
slowly and noiselessly a few inches. Then the face of a man peered 
forth cautiously. Black eyes glimmered in the dim light. The lady 
shuddered, uttered a suppressed cry, and drew the leopard-skin over 
her face. The next moment the apparition vanished, the face was 
withdrawn, and the door closed. 

Moving onward with difficulty, the terrified woman at length 
reached, with assistance, a suite of rooms which .had been engaged 
for her at the end of the corridor. The moment lights had been 
placed on the table, and the servant had withdrawn, the attendant 
double-locked the door. 

‘* That was he; I knew his face. We are tracked here also!” 
cried the lady, starting to her feet. 

** Surely not, my lady,”’ replied the youth; ‘‘ think how often 
you have been deceived ?”’ 

‘** True ; but not to-night, Roland, not to-night.”’ 

‘‘And why not? Pardon me if I am bold and presume to 
differ from your ladyship ; but surely, surely this cannot be ?” 

Without answering, the woman glanced at the table on which 
the lights were burning, and, startled at the sight of what there met 
her gaze, darted towards it. On a salver there had been placed a 
small packet, wrapped in white paper, tied with a scarlet cord. It 
was addressed—addressed to her who now snatched it from the 
salver, in the name in which the rooms in the hotel had been ordered 
for her! What did this mean? With set teeth, quick panting 
breath, but tremulous fingers, she tore open the wrapper. Then a 
small enamelled box was disclosed: an oval box, azure in colour, 
enriched with cupids and flowers. It was easily opened. With a 
pressure of the thumb against the spring-snap, the lid flew open. 
As the woman gave one glance at the contents of the bonbonniére, 
for this it was, an involuntary cry escaped her lips. 

** Lost ! lost!” she with difficulty ejaculated. 

‘‘You have proof of what you feared, my lady ?”’ the youth 
inquired. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she gasped, clutching the box and its contents to her 
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bosom as if to hide it even from the eyes of her attendant. ‘‘ Quick! 
Let me go! let me go!” 

‘* Not yet, my lady,” Roland interposed ; ‘‘ you cannot mean 
this ?”’ 

** And why not ?” 

‘* You have come a hundred miles without food.’’ 

«* Well ?” 

** The night is bitter cold, the snow falling—”’ 

** What then? What is the night to me ?” 

As she spoke, the wrapper which had enveloped her slid to the 
ground. Then there stood revealed a figure of majestic bearing, tall 
and grandly imposing. ‘The face also, hitherto partially hidden, was 
disclosed in all its strange and wondrous beauty—a face on which it 
was impossible to gaze without admiration, and, equally so, without 
a shudder. It was the face of a statue, white and cold; but lit up 
with great eyes like those of a beast of prey, cavernous, flaming, and 
inexpressibly restless. 

Without further word, the strange being strode over the fallen 
leopard-skin towards an inner room, dimly lit and partially visible 
through a half-opened door. Roland paused a moment; then fol- 
lowed her. 

‘* What is her sin? what is her mystery ?’’ he half-muttered. 
‘* Why is her life a burden to her through this horrible dread ?—dread 
of what? Never still, never safe ; frightened at a look, scared at a 
whisper ; for ever flying, hiding, suffering torture on torture. What 
has she done? Great heaven, what has she done ?”’ 

Thinking rather than speaking to this effect, Roland entered the 
dining-room. There the lady was already busy in making a hasty 
toilet of a strange nature. At this Roland assisted, and without 
impropriety, for, in spite of name and masculine attire, the atten- 
dant was a woman—a purchased slave, bought by the fugitive and 
retained by her as a companion chiefly because, from a similarity in 
height, frame, and general expression, it was possible by the aid of 
dress for the one to pass for the other, so that in case of danger a 
ready deception might be practised on watchful enemies, and a means 
of escape secured. The perfection of this arrangement was displayed 
on this occasion; for when the lady presently emerged from the inner 
room, enveloped in the travelling-cloak, it was impossible to recog- 
nise her. The arts of the toilet had enabled her to simulate the 
slave’s dead-olive complexion and crisped hair of sable blackness. 
Even the cringing, servile manner was effectually assumed. 

‘‘ My pistol !”’ she said as she came forth. 

‘Yes, my lady ; but—’”’ 

‘‘ The pistol, the pistol!’ was the impatient demand. 

With a sigh the slave went to the inner room, and returning 
presented her mistress with a weapon of oriental manufacture, the 
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handle enriched with gold and gems. Thrusting this beneath her 
cloak the woman approached the door. Her slave anticipated her 
wishes and unlocked it. There was a moment of weakness, inde- 
cision, terror it might be; and then, with a groan of agony, she 
went forth. Assuming what air of unconcern was possible to her, 
the fugitive stole along the corridor, descended the staircase, and 
passed out into the bleak, desolate night. 

The snow was falling, and freezing as it fell. The wind swept 
in bleak gusts across the fields. Not a sound broke the stillness of 
the night, and even the woman’s footsteps did not betray her. They 
fell noiselessly, and the fresh snow obliterated them as she went 
—fiying, flying in terror from her invisible foes. 


Il. 


A December sun, like a red moon in the murky heavens, strove 
to give light and warmth, and strove in vain. The aspect of the 
morning chilled Armand Gleichen to the heart as he looked out 
upon it from the window of a house in the shadow of St. Hugh-the- 
Less ; yet when he turned from the window, and surveyed the room 
in which he found himself, there was little to cheer or exhilarate. 

It was a poor mean room, with a scanty fire burning in its huge 
grate. The walls were bare, and the furniture common and insuf- 
ficient. It was a place to hide in, not to live in. Perhaps that 
had been its attraction to the fair woman with the golden hair in a 
tangled mass about her white face, who lay sleeping on the rug 
before the fire ? 

That was Evaline, and this was her apartment ! 

The people of the house knew Armand as visiting their strange 
lodger, and had admitted him an hour ago. He had found Evaline 
sleeping as she then slept, and had not the heart to wake her. 

** Poor wretch!” he muttered, gazing at her from a distance. 
‘¢ She may be innocent and happy in her sleep ; I will not bring her 
back to guilt and misery.” 

Unconsciously he uttered the words aloud; they struck on the 
sleeper’s ear. Perhaps the tone of that voice thrilled to her heart. 
With a long sigh she turned, raised her heavy eyelids, and looked 
up into Armand’s face. A cry of joy escaped her; she rose and 
went towards him. Only a step or two; then she stopped. Some- 
thing in his eyes, something in his manner, startled and confounded 
her. The dawning smile died out of her face, the half-raised hands 
dropped to her side. 

‘* What—what—” she faltered, trying to speak, and trying in 
vain. 

‘* What am I doing here ? you would ask,” said Armand coldly. 
‘** In a word, then—all is known; all is discovered. In God’s name, 
Evaline, what drove you to dye your hands in blood ?” 
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A spasm of agony passed over his face as he averted it and put 
out his hands as if something loathsome were before him. 

The girl—for she was as yet only on the threshold of woman- 
hood—stared at him, petrified with amazement. By a great effort 
she controlled herself, and in a hollow voice demanded what had 
happened, and what these reproaches meant. He saw her agitation, 
and misinterpreted it. 

‘‘ Your astonishment is natural,” he said; ‘‘ detection seldom 
follows thus quickly on the heels of guilt.” 

Frightened by his words, frightened yet more by the look with 
which he regarded her, she sank down at her lover’s feet, and looked 
up with clasped hands and beseeching eyes. 

‘¢ Tell me all,” she cried; ‘‘ all—all that you accuse me of !” 

‘* What should I tell you ?” he asked bitterly. ‘‘ You talked of 
justice, and you have had revenge. You have taken Olympia’s life ; 
justly forfeited, no doubt, but your guilt is none the less. It is still 
murder.” 

Her hands dropped ; she half-raised herself on one knee. 

‘* Armand,” she cried, ‘‘ you—you are jesting with me. No! 
Must I, then, swear to you that I am innocent—that what you tell 
me curdles my blood ? What shall I say ? Armand, Armand, what 
shall I say or do ?” 

Her pleading did not move his pity; it excited his contempt. 

‘‘ You protest your innocence,” he said. ‘‘ Listen. When this 
woman escaped from the im in disguise, my vigilance was baffled. 
You, by arrangement, watched from a window opposite the inn; you 
therefore must have seen all. I can understand that, your suspi- 
cions being aroused, you followed your prey. What I cannot under- 
stand is, that on finding her likely to escape, you should have let 
your feelings so far get the better of you as to induce you to attempt 
her life.” 

‘** Armand, I swear to you—” she began, clutching at his arm 
with her outstretched hands. 

‘¢ Enough, enough !’’ he interposed roughly. ‘‘If you are inno- 
cent, give me proof of it.” 

** What proof ?” 

‘¢ The diamond bullet—show it to me.” 

She relaxed her hold, and sank cowering to the ground. 

‘‘God help me! I cannot.” That was her piteous answer. 

“No,” he returned with bitterness; ‘‘ you cannot, because you 
dared to mete out to Olympia the same measure of cruelty she exer- 
cised toward her victim. It was the diamond bullet which gave her 
the death-wound. It was found glittering in the trunk of a tree at 
the foot of which she fell a corpse.” 

At these words, the degraded girl gazed with a strangely-bewil- 
dered look; then, with a faint moan, fell senseless before him. 
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After that interview the lovers met no more for years. Both 
quitted England. Armand travelled, volunteering for an African 
expedition, which helped him to forget his sorrow and the woman 
who had caused it. She settled in Paris, a lonely, heart-broken 
woman. The crime which had separated them was soon forgotten. 

Long afterwards Armand, returning to Cape Town after pro- 
tracted wanderings in the interior, had it suddenly brought under 
his notice by a few lines in a colonial newspaper. They were to the 
effect, that a labourer, name not given, had just died in Sittingbourne 
workhouse ; but before his death he had made this revelation. He 
said he was the first to discover the body of the lady who was sup- 
posed to have been murdered in the snow some winters ago. When 
he found her, she was grasping in her hand a pistol worked with gold 
and set with gems, the sight of which so wrought on him that he 
secured it, and so left it to be supposed that she had been murdered, 
though in truth she had died by her own hand. In proof of his 
story, he added that, getting alarmed, he subsequently threw the 
weapon into a certain pond, the situation of which he indicated. 
There, on search, being made, the pistol was found. 

The effect of this revelation on Armand’s mind was terrible. He 
saw that he had done the woman he loved a great wrong. To re- 
pair this, as far as practicable, he at once set out for Europe. On 
reaching England, he had no difficulty in verifying the newspaper 
statement; to find a clue to Evaline’s retreat was more difficult. 
Many months were spent in fruitless search, but at last he succeeded. 
They met, and on his knees he besought forgiveness for his impetuo- 
sity, and the injurious suspicions which had separated them. Evaline 
listened with tears and a throbbing heart ; but she restrained a mo- 
ment the impulse to throw herself upon his breast. 

‘* Though guiltless,” she said, ‘‘ I was yet to blame. Remem- 
ber, I could not produce the diamond. Let me tell you why.” 

‘You had parted with it ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; in a moment of jealous folly. When I saw how we had 
tracked that woman to her doom, I could not restrain the burning 
desire to show her then, without delay, that she was in our power, 
and that we were about to be revenged. Swayed by this girlish 
weakness, I enclosed the diamond in a bonbonniére her victim had 
used, and sent it to the hotel. Heaven knows how the sight of it 
worked on her crazed mind, and how far I was thus responsible for 
her miserable end. But, Armand, I have repented it bitterly—oO, 
so bitterly! and if you can forgive me, I—I—” 

The rest was sobbed out, as Armand clasped her tightly in his 
arms. 
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‘* Have you seen Horace Wynward ?” 

‘*No. You don’t mean to say that he is here ?” 

‘‘He is indeed. I saw him last night; and I think I never 
saw a man so much changed in so short a time.” 

‘* For the worse ?”’ 

‘* Infinitely for the worse. I should scarcely have recognised 
him but for that peculiar look in his eyes, which I daresay you 
remember.”’ 

‘‘Yes; deep-set gray eyes, with an earnest penetrating look 
that seems to read a man up as he talks to him. I’m very sorry 
to hear of this change in him. We were at Oxford together, you 
know; and his place is near my father’s in Buckinghamshire. We 
have been fast friends for a long time; but I lost sight of him 
about two years ago, before I went on my Spanish rambles, and 
I’ve heard nothing of him since. Do you think he has been leading 
a dissipated life—going the pace a little too violently ?” 

‘*T don’t know what he has been doing; but I fancy he must 
have been travelling during the last year or two, for I’ve never 
come across him in London.” 

‘* Did you speak to him last night ?” 

‘‘No; I wanted very much to get hold of him for a few mi- 
nutes’ chat, but couldn’t manage it. It was in one of the gambling- 
rooms I saw him, on the opposite side of the table. The room was 
crowded. He was standing looking on at the game over the heads 
of the players. You know how tall he is, and what a conspicuous 
figure anywhere. I saw him one minute, and in the next he had 
disappeared. I left the rooms in search of him, but he was not to 
be seen anywhere about.” 

‘‘T shall try and hunt him up to-morrow. He must be stopping 
at one of the hotels. There can’t be much difficulty in finding him.” 

The speakers were two young Englishmen; the scene a little 
lamplit grove of trees outside the Kursaal of a German spa. The 
elder, George Theobald, was a barrister of the Inner Temple; the 
younger, Francis Lorrimore, son and heir of a Buckinghamshire 
squire, and gentleman at large. 

‘* What was the change that struck you so painfully, George ?” 
Lorrimore asked between the puffs of his cigar ; ‘‘ you couldn’t have 
seen much of Wynward in that look across the gaming-table.” 

“‘T saw quite enough. His face has a worn haggard expres- 
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sion—he looks like a man who never sleeps; and there’s a fierce- 
ness about the eyes—a contraction of the brows, a kind of restless 
searching look—as if he were on the watch for some one or some 
thing. In short, the poor fellow seemed to me altogether queer— 
the sort of man one would expect to hear of in a madhouse, or 
committing suicide, or something bad of that kind.” 

‘*T shall certainly hunt him out, George.” 

‘‘Tt would be only a kindness to do so, old fellow, as you and 
he have been intimate. Stay!’ exclaimed Mr. Theobald, pointing 
suddenly to a figure in the distance. ‘‘ Do you see that tall man 
under the trees yonder? I’ve a notion it’s the very man we’re 
talking of.” ° 

They rose from the bench on which they had been sitting smok- 
ing their cigars for the last half-hour, and walked in the direction 
of the tall figure pacing slowly under the pine-trees. There was 
no mistaking that muscular frame—six feet two, if an inch—and 
the peculiar carriage of the head. Frank Lorrimore touched his 
friend lightly on the shoulder, and he turned round suddenly and 
faced the two young men, staring at them blankly without a sign 
of recognition. 

Yes, it was indeed a haggard face, with a latent fierceness in 
the deep-set gray eyes overshadowed by strongly-marked black brows, 
but a face which, seen at its best, must needs have been very hand- 
some. 

‘* Wynward,”’ said Frank, ‘‘ don’t you know me ?”’ 

He held out both his hands. The other took one of them 
slowly, looking at him like a man suddenly awakened from sleep. 

**Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I know you well enough now, Frank; but 
you startled me just this moment. I was thinking. How well 
you're looking, old fellow !—What, you here too, Theobald !”’ 

‘*Yes; I saw you in the rooms last nignt,’’ answered George 
Theobald as they shook hands; ‘‘ but you were gone before I could 
get a chance of speaking to you. Where are you staying ?” 

** At the Hotel des Etrangers. I shall be off to-morrow.”’ 

**Don’t run away in such a hurry, Horace,” said Frank ; “ it 
looks as if you wanted to cut us.”’ 

**T’m not very good company just now; you'd scarcely care to 
see much of me.” 

**'You are not looking very well, Horace, certainly. Have you 
been ill ?”’ 

** No, I am never ill; I am made of iron, you know.” 

‘* But there’s something wrong, I’m afraid.” 

‘* There is something wrong, but nothing that talk or friendship 
can mend.”’ 

** Don’t say that, Horace. Come to breakfast with me to-mor- 
row, and tell me your troubles.” 
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‘«Tt’s a common story enough; I shall only bore you.” 

‘*T think you ought to know me better than that.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I'll come, if you like,’ Horace Wynward answered in 
a softer tone; ‘‘I’m not very much given to confide in friendship, 
but you were once a kind of younger brother of mine, Frank. Yes, 
T’ll come. How long have you been here ?” 

‘*T only came yesterday. I am at the Couronne d’Or, where 
I discovered my friend Theobald, happily for me, at the table-d’héte. 
Iam going back to Buckinghamshire next week. Have you been 
at Crofton lately ?’’ 

‘*No; Crofton has been shut up for the last two years. The 
old housekeeper is there, of course, and there are men to keep the 
gardens in order. I shouldn’t like the idea of my mother’s flower- 
gardens being neglected ; but I doubt if I shall ever live at Crofton.” 

‘* Not when you marry, Horace ?” 

‘‘Marry? Yes, when that event occurs, I may change my 
mind,” he answered with a scornful laugh. 

‘‘ Ah, Horace, I see there is a woman at the bottom of your 
trouble !”* 

He did not answer this, but began to talk of indifferent sub- 
jects. 

The three young men walked for some time under the pines, 
smoking and talking in a fragmentary manner. Horace Wynward 
had an absent-minded way, which was not calculated to promote a 
lively style of conversation; but the others indulged his humour, 
and did not demand much from him. It was late when they shook 
hands and separated. 

‘« At ten o’elock to-morrow, Horace ?’’ said Frank. 

‘‘T shall be with you at ten. Good-night.” 

Mr. Lorrimore ordered an excellent breakfast, and a little before 
ten o’clock awaited his friend in a pretty sitting-room overlooking 
the gardens of the hotel. He had been dreaming of Horace all 
night, and was thinking of him as he walked up and down the room 
waiting his arrival. As the little clock on the mantelpiece struck 
the hour, Mr. Wynward was announced. His dress was dusty, and 
he had a tired look even at that early hour. Frank welcomed him 
heartily. 

“You look as if you had been walking, Horace,” he said, as 
they sat down to breakfast. 

‘*T have been on the hills since five o’clock this morning.” 

** So early ?” 

“Yes; Iam a bad sleeper. It is better to walk than to lie 
tossing about hour after hour, thinking the same thoughts with 
maddening repetition.”’ 

“My dear boy, you will make yourself ill with this kind of 
ife.”” 
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‘Don’t I tell you that Iam never ill? I never had a day’s 
illness in my life. I suppose when I die, I shall go down at a shot 
—apoplexy or heart-disease. Men of my build generally do.”’ 

‘*T hope you may have a long life.” 

‘** Yes, a long life of emptiness.” 

‘‘ Why shouldn’t it be a useful happy life, Horace ?” 

‘* Because it was shipwrecked two years ago. I set sail for a 
given port, Frank, with a fair wind in my favour; and my ship went 
down in sight of land, on a summer’s day, without a moment’s 
warning. I can’t rig another boat, and make for another harbour, 
as some men can. All my world’s wealth was adventured in this 
one argosy. That sounds tall talk, doesn’t it? but you see there 
is such a thing as passion in the world, and I’ve so much faith in 
your sympathy, that I’m not ashamed to tell you what a fool I have 
been, and still am. You were such a romantic fellow five years 
ago, Frank; and I used to laugh at your sentimental notions.” 

‘** Yes, I was obliged to stand a good deal of ridicule from you.” 

** Let those laugh who win. It was in the last long vacation 
before I left Oxford that I went to read, at a quiet little village on 
the Sussex coast, with a retired tutor, an eccentric old fellow, but a 
miracle of learning. He had three daughters, the eldest of them, 
to my mind, the loveliest girl that ever the sun shone upon. I’m 
not going to make a long story of it. I think it was a case of love 
at sight. I know that before I had been a week in the humdrum 
sea-coast village, I was over head and ears in love with Laura Da- 
ventry ; and at the end of a month was happy in the belief that my 
love was returned. She was the dearest, brightest of girls, with a 
happy disposition that won her friends in every direction; and a 
man must have had a dull unimpressionable nature who could have 
withstood her charm. I was free to make my own choice, rich 
enough to marry a penniless girl; and before I went back to Oxford 
I made her an offer. It was accepted; and I returned to the Uni- 
versity the happiest of men.” 

He drank a cup of coffee, and rose from the table to walk up 
and down the room. 

** Well, Frank, you would imagine that nothing could arise to 
interfere with our happiness after this. In worldly circumstances 
I was what would be considered an excellent match for Miss Daven- 
try, and I had every reason to believe that she loved me. She was 
very young, not quite eighteen; and I was the first man who had 
ever proposed to her. I left her, with the most entire confidence 
in her good faith ; and to this hour I believe in her.”’ 

There was a pause, and then he went on again. 

‘* We corresponded, of course. Laura’s letters were charming ; 
and I had no greater delight than in receiving and replying to them. 
I had promised her to work hard for my degree, and for her sake I 
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kept my promise, and won it. My first thought was to carry her 
the news of my success; and directly the examinations were over, I 
ran down to Sussex. I found the cottage empty. Mr. Daventry 
was in London; the two younger girls had gone to Devonshire, to 
an aunt who kept a school there. About Miss Daventry the neigh- 
bours could give me no positive information. She had left a few 
days before her father, but no one knew where she had gone. When 
I pressed them more closely, they told me that it was rumoured in 
the village that she had gone away to be married. A gentleman 
from the Spanish colonies, a Mr. Levison, had been staying at the 
cottage for some weeks, and had disappeared about the same time 
as Miss Laura.” 

** And you believe that she had eloped with him ?”’ 

‘*To this day I am ignorant as to the manner of her leaving. 
Her last letters were only a week old. She had told me of this Mr. 
Levison’s residence in their household. He was a prosperous mer- 
chant, a distant relation of her father’s, and was staying in Sussex 
for his health. This was all she had said of him. Of their ap- 
proaching departure she had not given me the least hint. No one 
in the village could tell me Mr. Daventry’s London address. The 
cottage, a furnished one, had been given up to the landlord, and 
every debt paid. I went to the post-office; but the people there had 
received no directions as to the forwarding of letters, nor had any 
come as yet for Mr. Daventry.”’ 

‘* The girls in Devonshire—you applied to them, I suppose ?”’ 

‘I did; but they could tell me nothing. I wrote to Emily, 
the eldest girl, begging her to send me her sister’s address. She 
answered my letter immediately. Laura had left home with her 
father’s full knowledge and consent, she said, but had not told her 
sisters where she was going. She had seemed very unhappy. The 
whole affair had been sudden, and her father had also appeared 
much distressed in mind. This was all I could ascertain. I put 
an advertisement in the Times, addressed to Mr. Daventry, begging 
him to let me know his whereabouts ; but nothing came of it. I 
employed’ a man to hunt London for him, and hunted myself; but 
without avail. I wasted months in this futile search, now on one 
false track, now on another.” 

** And you have long ago given up all hope, I suppose ?”’ I said, 
as he paused, walking up and down the room with a moody face. 

‘*Given up all hope of seeing Laura Levison alive? Yes; but 
not of tracking her destroyer.”’ 

‘Laura Levison! Then you think she married the Spanish 
merchant ?” 

“Tam sure of it. I had been more than six months on the 
look-out for Mr. Daventry, and had begun to despair of finding him, 
when the man I employed came to me and told me that he had 
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found the registry of a marriage between Michael Levison and Laura 
Daventry, at an obscure church in the City, where he had occasion 
to make researches for another client. The date of the marriage 
was within a few days of Laura’s departure from Sussex.” 

** Strange !”’ 

‘* Yes, strange that a woman could be so fickle, you would say. 
I felt convinced that there had been something more than girlish 
inconstancy at work in this business —-some motive-power strong 
enough to induce this girl to sacrifice herself in a loveless marriage. 
I was confirmed in this belief, when, within a very short time of 
the discovery of the registry, I came suddenly upon old Daventry in 
the street. He would fain have avoided me; but I insisted on a 
conversation with him, and he reluctantly allowed me to accompany 
him to his lodging, a wretched place in Southwark. He was very 
ill, with the stamp of death upon his face, and had a craven look that 
convinced me it was to him I was indebted for my sorrow. [I told 
him that I knew of his daughter’s marriage, when and where it had 
taken place, and boldly accused him of having brought it about.” 

‘* How did he take your accusation ?”’ 

‘*Like a beaten hound. He whimpered piteously, and told 
me that the marriage had been no wish of his. But Levison had 
possession of secrets which made him the veriest slave. Little by 
little I wrung from him the nature of these secrets. They related 
to forged bills of exchange, in which the old man had made free 
with his.kinsman’s name. It was a transaction of many years ago ; 
but Levison had used this power in order to induce Laura to marry 
him; and the girl, to save her father from utter ruin, as she be- 
lieved, had consented to become his wife. Levison had promised 
to do great things for the old man, but had left England immedi- 
ately after his marriage, without settling a shilling on his father-in- 
law. It was altogether a most wretched business: the girl had 
been sacrificed to her father’s weakness and folly. I asked him 
why he had not appealed to me, who could no doubt have extricated 
him from his difficulty; but he could give me no clear answer. He 
evidently had an overpowering dread of Michael Levison. [ left 
him, utterly disgusted with his imbecility and selfishness; but for 
Laura’s sake I took care that he wanted for nothing during the 
remainder of his life. He did not trouble me long.” 

** And Mrs. Levison ?”’ 

‘* The old man told me that the-Levisons had gone to Switzer- 
land. I followed post-haste, and traced them from place to place, 
closely. questioning the people at all the hotels. The accounts I 
heard were by no means encouraging. The lady did not seem happy. 
The gentleman looked old enough to be her father, and was peevish 
and fretful in his manner, never letting his wife out of his sight, 
and evidently suffering torments of jealousy on account of the ad- 
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miration which her beauty won for her from every one they met. I 
traced them stage by stage, through Switzerland into Italy; and 
then suddenly lost the track. I concluded that they had~ re- 
turned to England by some other route; but all my attempts to 
discover traces of their return were useless. Neither by: land = not 
by sea passage could I hear of the yellow-faced trader and his beau- 
tiful young wife. They were not a couple to be overlooked easily ; 
and this puzzled me. Disheartened and dispirited, I halted in 
Paris, where I spent a couple of months in hopeless idleness,—a 
state of utter stagnation, from which I was aroused abruptly by a 
communication from my agent, a private detective—a very clever 
fellow in his way, and well in with the police of civilised Europe. 
He sent me a cutting from a German newspaper, which described 
the discovery of a corpse in the Tyrol. It was supposed, from 
the style of the dress, to be the body of an Englishwoman ; but no 
indication of a name or address had been found, to give a clue to iden- 
tity. Whether the dead woman had been the victim of foul play, or 
whether she had met her death from an accidental fall, no one had 
been able to decide. The body had been found at the bottom of a 
mountain gorge, the face disfigured by the fall from the height above. 
Had the victim been a native of the district, it might have been 
easily supposed that she had lost her footing on the mountain-path ; 
but that a stranger should have travelled alone by so unfrequented 
a route seemed highly improbable. The spot at which the body was 
found lay within a mile of a small village ; ; but it was-a _ rarely 
visited by travellers of any description.” 

** Had your agent any reason to identify this woman with Mrs. 
Levison ?”’ 

‘* None; except the fact that Mrs. Levison was missing, and 
his natural habit of suspicion. The paragraph was nearly a month 
old when it reached me. I set off at once for the place named ; 
saw the village authorities, and visited the Englishwoman’s grave. 
They showed me the dress she had worn; a black silk, very simply 
made. Her face had been too much disfigured by the fall, and the 
passage of time that had occurred before the finding of the body, for 
them to give me any minute description of her appearance. They 
could only tell me that her hair was dark auburn,.the colour of 
Laura’s, thick and long; and that her figure was that of a young 
woman. 

‘* After exhausting every possible inquiry, I pushed on to the 
next village, and there received confirmation of my worst fears. <A 
gentleman and his wife—the man of foreign appearance, but talking 
English ; the woman young and beautiful—had stopped for a night 
at the chief inn of the place, and had left the next morning without 
a guide. The gentleman, who talked German perfectly, told the 
landlady that his travelling-carriage and servants were to meet him 
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at the nearest stage on the home journey. He knew every inch of 
the country, and wished to walk across the mountain, in order to 
show his wife a prospect which had struck him particularly upon 
his last expedition a few years before. The landlady remembered 
that, just before setting out, he asked his wife some question about 
her watch, took it from her to regulate it, and then, after some 
peevish exclamation about her carelessness, put it into his waist- 
coat-pocket. The lady was very pale and quiet, and seemed un- 
happy. The description which the woman gave me was only too 
like the woman I was looking for.” 

** And you believe there had been foul play ?”’ 

‘* As certainly as I believe in my own existence. This man 
Levison had grown tired of a wife whose affection had never been 
his; nay more, I have reason to know that his unresting jealousy 
had intensified into a kind of hatred of her some time before the 
end. From the village in the Tyrol, which they left together on 
the bright October morning, I tracked their footsteps stage by stage 
back to the point at which I had lost them on the Italian frontier. 
In the course of my wanderings I met with a young Austrian officer 
who had seen them at Milan, and had ventured to pay the lady some 
frivolous harmless attentions. He told me that he had never seen 
anything so appalling as Levison’s jealousy; not an open fury, but 
a concentrated silent rage, which gave an almost devilish expression 
to the man’s. parchment face. He watched his wife like a lynx, and 
did not allow her a moment’s freedom from his presence. Every one 
who met them pitied the beautiful girlish wife, whose misery was so 
evident; every one loathed her tyrant. I found that the story of the 
servants and the travelling-carriage was a lie. The Levisons had 
been attended by no servants at any of the hotels where I heard of 
them, and had travelled always in public or in hired vehicles. The 
ultimate result of my inquiries left me little doubt that the dead 
woman was Laura Levison; and from that hour to this I have been 
employed more or less in the endeavour to find the man who mur- 
dered her.”’ 

‘** And you have not been able to discover his whereabouts ?” 
asked Frank Lorrimore. 

** Not yet. I am looking for him.” 

‘*A useless quest, Horace. What would be the result of your 
finding him? you have no proof to offer of his guilt. You would 
not take the law into your own hands ?”’ 

‘*By the heaven above me, I would!” answered the other 
fiercely. ‘‘I would shoot that man down with as little compunc- 
tion as I would kill a mad dog.”’ 

‘*T hope you may never meet him,” said Frank solemnly. 

Horace Wynward gave a short impatient sigh, and paced the 
room for some time in silence. His share in the breakfast had 
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been a mere pretence. He had emptied his coffee-cup, but had 
eaten nothing. 

‘‘T am going back to London this afternoon, Frank.”’ 

‘¢On the hunt for this man ?” 

“Yes. My agent sent me a description of a man calling him- 
self Lewis, a bill-discounter, who has lately set up an office in the 
City, and whom I believe to be Michael Levison.”’ 


The office occupied by Mr. Lewis, the bill-discounter, was a 
dismal place enough, consisting of a second-floor in a narrow alley 
called St. Guinevere’s-lane. Horace Wynward presented himself 
at this office about a week after his arrival in London, in the cha- 
racter of a gentleman in difficulties. 

He found Mr. Lewis exactly the kind of man he expected to 
see ; a man of about fifty, with small crafty black eyes shining out 
of a sallow visage that was as dull and lifeless as a parchment mask, 
thin lips with a cruel expression, and a heavy jaw and bony chin that 
betokened no small amount of power for evil. 

Mr. Wynward presented himself under his own name; on hear- 
ing which the bill-discounter looked up at him suddenly with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

‘* You know my name ?”’ said Horace. 

‘‘Yes; I have heard your name before. I thought you were a 
rich man.” 

‘‘T have a good estate, but I have been rather imprudent, and 
am short of ready-money. Where and when did you hear my name, 
Mr. Lewis ?” 

‘*T don’t remember that. The name sounds familiar to me, 
that is all.” 

‘* But you have heard of me as a rich man, you say ?” 

‘‘T had an impression to that effect. But the circumstances 
under which I heard the name have quite escaped my memory.” 

Horace pushed the question no further. He played his cards 
very carefully, leading the usurer to believe that he had secured 
a profitable prey. The preliminaries of a loan were discussed, but 
nothing fully settled; and before leaving, Horace Wynward invited 
Mr. Lewis to dine with him at his lodgings, in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly, on the following evening. After a few minutes’ re- 
flection Lewis accepted the invitation. 

He made his appearance at the appointed hour, dressed im a 
suit of shabby black, in which his sallow complexion looked more 
than usually parchment-like and ghastly. The door was opened 
by Horace Wynward in person, and the money-lender was sur- 
prised to find himself in an almost empty house. In the hall and 
on the staircase there were no signs of occupation whatever ; but 
in the dining-room, to which Horace immediately ushered his guest, 
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there was a table ready laid for dinner, a couple of chairs, and a 
dumb-waiter loaded with the appliances of the meal. The room 
was dimly lighted by four wax-candles in a tarnished candelabrum. 

Mr. Lewis, the money-lender, looked round him with a shudder ; 
there was something sinister in the aspect of the room. 

‘‘Tt’s rather a dreary-looking place, I’m afraid,” said Horace 
Wynward. ‘I’ve only just taken the house, you see, and have 
had in a few sticks of hired furniture to keep me going till I make 
arrangements with an upholsterer. But you'll excuse all short- 
comings, I’m sure—bachelor fare, you know.”’ 

‘‘T thought you said you were in lodgings, Mr. Wynward.” 

‘‘ Did I?” asked the other absently ; ‘‘ a mere slip of the tongue. 
I took this house on lease a week ago, and am going to furnish it 
as soon as I am in funds.” 

‘« And are you positively alone here ?’’ inquired Mr. Lewis rather 
suspiciously. 

‘“ Well, very nearly so. There is a charwoman somewhere in 
the depths below, as deaf as a post and almost as useless. But 
you needn’t be frightened about your dinner ; I had it in from a con- 
fectioner in Piccadilly.”’ 

He lifted the cover of the soup-tureen as he spoke. The visitor 
seated himself at the table with rather a nervous air, and glanced 
more than once in the direction of the shutters closely fastened with 
heavy bars. He began to think there was something alarmingly 
eccentric in the conduct and manner of his host, and was inclined 
to repent having accepted the invitation, profitable as his new client 
promised to be. 

The dinner was excellent, the wines of the first quality; and 
after drinking somewhat freely, Mr. Lewis began to be better re- 
conciled to his position. -He was a little disconcerted, however, in 
perceiving that his host scarcely touched either the viands or the 
wine, and that those deep-set gray eyes were lifted every now and 
then to his face with a strangely observant look. When dinner 
was over, Mr. Wynward heaped the dishes on the dumb-waiter, 
wheeled it into the next room with his own hands, and came back 
to his seat at the table opposite the bill-discounter, who sat medi- 
tatively sipping his claret. 

Horace filled his glass, but remained for some time silent, with- 
out once lifting it to his lips. His companion watched him nervously, 
every moment more impressed with the belief that there was some- 
thing wrong in his new client’s mind, and bent on ‘making a speedy 
escape. He finished his claret, looked at his watch, and rose hastily. 

‘I think I must wish you good-night, Mr. Wynward. I am 
a man of early habits, and have some distance to go. My lodging 
is at Brompton, more than an hour’s ride from here.” 

‘« Stay,”” said Horace, ‘‘ we have not begun business yet. It’s 
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only nine o’clock. I want an hour’s quiet talk with you—Mr. Le- 
vison.” 

The bill-discounter’s face changed. It was almost impossible for 
that pallid mask of parchment to grow paler, but a sudden ghastli- 
ness came over the man’s evil countenance. 

‘* My name is Lewis,” he said, with an artificial grin. 

‘* Lewis, or Levison. Men of your trade have as many names 
as they please. When you were travelling in Switzerland two years 
ago, your name was Levison; when you married Laura Daventry, 
your name was Levison.”’ 

‘You are under some absurd mistake, sir. The name of Levi- 
son is strange to me.”’ 

‘‘TIs the name of Daventry strange to youtoo? You recognised 
my name yesterday. When you first heard it, I was a happy man, 
Michael Levison. The blight upon me is your work. O, I know 
you well enough, and am provided with ample means for your identi- 
fication. I have followed you step by step upon your travels— 
tracked you to the inn from which you set out one October morning, 
nearly a year ago, with a companion who was never seen alive by 
mortal eyes after that date. You are a good German scholar, Mr. 
Levison ; read that.”’ 

Horace Wynward took out of his pocket-book the paragraph 
cut from the German paper, and laid it before his visitor. The 
bill-discounter pushed it away after a hasty glance at its contents. 

‘** What has this to do with me ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘A reat deal, Mr. Levison. The hapless woman described 
in that paragraph was once your wife: Laura Daventry, the girl 
I loved, and who returned my love; the girl whom you basely stole 
from me by trading on her natural affection for a weak unworthy 
father, and whose life you made wretched, until it was foully ended 
by your cruel hand. If I had stood behind you upon that lonely 
mountain pathway in the Tyrol, and had seen you hurl your victim 
to destruction, I could not be more convinced than I am that your 
arm did the deed; but such crimes ‘as these are difficult—in this 
case perhaps impossible—to prove, and I fear you will escape the 
gallows. There are other circumstances in your life, however, more 
easily brought to light; and by the aid of a clever detective I have 
made myself master of some curious secrets in your past existence. 
I know the name you bore some fifteen years ago, before you settled 
in Trinidad as a merchant. You were at that time called Michael 
Lucas, and you fled from this country with a large sum of money, 
embezzled from your employers, Messrs. Harwell and Oliphant, 
sugar-brokers in St. Nicholas-lane. You have been ‘ wanted’ a long 
time, Mr. Levison ; but you would most likely have gone scot-free to 
the end, had I not set my man to hunt you and your antecedents.”’ 

Michael Levison rose from his seat hastily, trembling im every 
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limb. Horace rose at the same moment, and the two men stood 
face to face—one the very image of craven fear, the other cool and 
self-possessed. 

‘This is a tissue of lies !’’ gasped Levison, wiping his lips ner- 
vously with a handkerchief that fluttered in his tremulous fingers. 
‘‘ Have you brought me here to insult me with this madman’s talk?” 

‘‘T have brought you here to your doom. ‘There was a time 
when I thought that if you and I ever stood face to face, I should 
shoot you down like a dog; but I have changed my mind. Such 
carrion as you are not worth the stain of guilt upon an honest man’s 
hand. It is useless to tell you how I loved the girl you murdered. 
Your savage nature would not comprehend any but the basest and 
most selfish passion. Don’t stir another step—I have a loaded re- 
volver within reach, and shall make an end of you if you attempt 
to leave this room. The police are on the watch for you outside, 
and you will leave this place for a gaol. Hark! what is that ?”’ 

It was a footstep on the stairs outside, a woman’s footstep, and 
the rustling of a silk dress. The dining-room door was ajar, and 
the sounds were very audible in the bare empty house. Michael 
Levison made for the door, availing himself of this momentary di- 
version, with some vague hope of escape, but within a few paces of 
the door he recoiled suddenly with a hoarse gasping cry. 

The door was pushed wide open by a light hand, and a figure 
stood upon the threshold—a girlish figure dressed in black silk, a 
pale sad face framed by dark-auburn hair. 

‘‘ The dead returned to life!’ cried Levison. ‘‘ Hide her, hide 
her! I can’t face her! Let me go!” 

He made for the other door, leading into the inner room, but 
found it locked, and then sank cowering down into his chair, cover- 
ing his eyes with his skinny hands. The girl came softly into the 
room, and stood by Horace Wynward. 

** You have forgotten me, Mr. Levison,’’ she said; ‘‘ and you 
take me for my sister’s ghost. I was always like her, and they say 
I have grown more so within the last two years. We had a letter 
from you a month ago, posted from Trinidad, telling us that my 
sister Laura was well and happy there with you—yet you mistake 
me for the shadow of the dead !”’ 

The frightened wretch did not look up. He had not yet re- 
covered from the shock produced by his sister-in-law’s sudden ap- 
pearance. The handkerchief which he held to his lips was stained 
with blood. Horace Wynward went quietly to the outer door and 
opened it, returning presently with two men, who came softly into 
the room and approached Levison. He made no attempt to resist 
them as they slipped a pair of handcuffs on his bony wrists, and led 
him away. There was a cab standing outside ready to convey him 
to prison. 
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Emily Daventry sank into a chair as he was taken from the 
. room. 

‘“*O Mr. Wynward,’’ she said, ‘‘I think there can be little 
doubt of my sister’s wretched fate. The experiment which you pro- 
posed has succeeded only too well.”’ 

Horace had been down to Devonshire to question the two girls 
about their sister. He had been struck by Emily’s likeness to his 
lost love, and had brought her up to London with him, in order to 
identify Levison by her means, and to test the effect which her ap- 
pearance might produce upon the nerves of the suspected assassin. 

The police were furnished with a complicated mass of evidence 
against Levison in his character of clerk, merchant, and bill-dis- 
counter; but the business was of a nature that entailed much delay, 
and after several adjourned examinations the prisoner fell desperately 
ill of a heart-disease from which he had suffered for years, but 
which grew much worse during his imprisonment. Finding his 
death certain, he sent for Horace Wynward, and to him confessed 
his crime, boasting of his wife’s death with a fiendish delight in the 
deed, which he called an act of vengeance against his rival. 

‘*T knew you well enough when you came home, Horace Wyn- 
ward,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I thought it would be my happy lot to com- 
pass your ruin. You trapped me, but to the last you have the 
worst of it. The girl you loved is dead. She dared to tell me that 
she loved you; defied my anger; told me that she had sold herself 
to me to save her father from disgrace, and confessed that she hated, 
and had always hated me. From that hour she was doomed. Her 
white face was a constant reproach to me. I was goaded to mad- 
ness by her tears. She used to say your name in her sleep. I 
wonder I did not cut her throat as she lay there with the name 
upon her lips. But I must have swung for that. So I was patient, 
and waited till I could have her alone with me upon the mountains. 
It was only a push, and she was gone. I came home alone, free 
from the worry and fever of her presence: except in my dreams. 
She has haunted them with her pale face and the one long shriek 
that went up to the sky as she fell.” 

He died within a few days of this interview, and before his final 
trial could take place. Time, that heals almost all griefs, brought 
peace by and by to Horace Wynward. He furnished the house in 
Mayfair, and for some time led a misanthropical life there; but on 
paying a second visit to Devonshire, where the two Daventry girls 
lived their simple industrious life in their aunt’s school, he dis- 
covered that Emily’s likeness to her sister made her very dear to him, 
and in the following year he brought a mistress to Crofton in the 
person of that young lady. Together they paid a mournful visit 
to that lonely spot in the Tyrol where Laura Levison had perished, and 
stayed there while a white marble cross was erected above her grave. 














PRINCESS CANCRIN’S REVENGE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Ir was at the pleasant and well-known Russischer-Hof at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, long before it passed into the hands of its present 
courteous conductors, the Gebrider Drexel, that, many years ago, I 
had the honour to meet the Princess Cancrin, and even to form a 
conversational acquaintance with her highness. She was a ‘ high- 
ness,” indeed, only by courtesy ; for you know that all continental 
princes and princesses are not altesses. They are often only ‘“ M. le 
Prince” or ‘‘ Madame la Princesse ;” in addressing them you say 
merely ‘‘ prince” or ‘‘ princesse ;” and they give themselves in 
general fewer airs than does many an English squire out of Devon- 
shire, or the wife of a provincial mayor who has received the honour 
of knighthood as a reward for getting-up a local exhibition. Russian 
ladies and gentlemen of princely rank are, besides, as numerous as 
Neapolitan dukes; and I have heard of one village in the govern- 
ment of Kieff, in which many of the native princes follow the piough, 
or sell corn-brandy by retail to be drunk on the premises ; while the 
princesses, their wives and daughters, go to market with baskets of 
eggs and cucumbers, and hang-out the linen to dry. 

Madame de Cancrin, whom I met at Frankfort in the days when 
my heart was whole and my cheek unfurrowed, was, however, no 
pauper princess. She was reputed to be prodigiously rich, to possess 
a vast estate near Moscow, and to own besides enormous tracts of 
land in the Caucasus, in Bessarabia, and in the Tauric Chersonese. 
Those were the days of Russian serfdom; and I remember being 
told that the Princess Cancrin was the proprietor of some seventy- 
five hundred ‘‘ souls,” or slaves. The lady’s-maid who attended her 
in her continental wanderings was a bondwoman born on her Mos- 
cow estate ; and even in non-slaveholding Germany and France the 
Princess was said to exercise despotic sway over this thrall, even to 
the extent of administering manual correction to her with a hair- 
brush. For, in the way of temperament and disposition, the Prin- 
cess Cancrin was a Tartar. 

When I knew her she was an exceedingly beautiful woman of 
about fifty-five. What her personal appearance prior to two o’clock 
in the afternoon may have been is problematical, for up to that hour 
no human being, save her femme de chambre and her hairdresser, 
ever saw her. If she was obliged to travel during the forenoon, her 
face was always concealed by a thick veil. If she condescended to 
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take the waters early in the morning at Homburg or Baden, the 
bumper from the salubrious spring disappeared under this same 
thick veil, and no one beheld the lips which touched it. The cham- 
bermaid and the hairdresser were discreet—the first through fear, 
the last through self-interest—and kept their own counsel. The 
Princess may have been as fair as Helen or as hideous as a gorgon ; 
but Katerina the maid and Anatole the friseur (he was a French- 
man), who always travelled with her, were the sole depositaries of 
the secret of her personality. 

From two p.m. until midnight, or any small hour you liked to 
mention before daylight the next morning, she was, as I have re- 
marked, beautiful. She was the most candid of princesses, and 
scorned to deny her age. ‘‘ J’ai cinquante-cing ans,” she would 
exclaim, touching her white throat with the tips of her taper fin- 
gers, and making a little undulating play in her corsage with her 
polished shoulders; ‘‘ Je les ai, mon ami, bien sonnés.”’ She did 
not look forty. She was a little woman, and seemed as though she 
had ducked and slipped under the armpit of Time when he had 
striven to hit her, and then to have stolen round, and to have 
“‘ fibbed”’ the old man badly, in return. She had black hair, black 
eyes (both lustrous), a rosy cheek, and cherry lips. Her forehead, 
neck, and shoulders were quite dazzling in their whiteness. She 
had plenty of dimples, but no wrinkles. Her teeth were simply 
perfection ; and as for her hands, they always reminded me of the 
compliment paid by the gallant butcher to a lady, who, laying her 
hand on a piece of veal, remarked that it was not white enough. 
‘Put on your glove, ma’am,’’ quoth the gallant butcher. 

Such was the Princess Cancrin, with a symmetrical little figure 
besides, and movements as lithe and active as those of a Javanese ja- 
guar-cub. She sang ravishingly, and danced like an angel. The last 
simile is no hyperbole ; for have we not heard of that famous dispu- 
tation among the schoolmen as to how many thousands of angels 
can dance on the point of a needle ? With all her comeliness, and 
all her juvenile elasticity and brio, you felt somehow that she was 
exaggerating nothing when she spoke of her five-and-fifty years. 
For my part, I should not have been in the least surprised to have 
learnt that she was a hundred years old. There are phenomenal 
women. There are some pilgrims who have successfully returned 
from the Fontaine de Jouvence. There are more and much defter 
sorceresses than the miserable Rachel, or than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy ; and the ‘‘ Bond- street Mystery” was but a two- 
penny-halfpenny affair to some women that yet defy the efforts of 
anacalypsis. I used to look at her, and admire and wonder; but, 
shrugging my shoulders, inwardly think, ‘‘ Well, perhaps Ninon 
de l’Enclos looked as pretty at eighty, and perhaps Madame de Can- 
crin is Ninon come to life again.’ 
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She spoke four or five languages with equal fluency and purity 
of accent ; but being a Russian and a princess, there was nothing to 
wonder at on that score. She was an inveterate gambler also ; nor, 
taking her nationality and her rank into account, need that last cir- 
cumstance excite any astonishment. More than once had she broken 
the bank at the minor German gaming-places at Spa and at Monaco ; 
and even at lordly Homburg they were rather afraid of this bold and 
adventurous player, who had wonderful ‘staying’ qualities ; who, when 
she had lost a dozen rouleaux of fifty napoleons each, would smilingly 
send Katerina (the bondmaid always accompanied her mistress to 
the Kursaal) for a fresh supply of gold, and would very often win 
back not only her own losings, but a bright store of the bank’s 
napoleons, besides. She never played at anything save roulette, and 
was a long time ‘‘ making her game”’ prior to a coup, ‘‘ plastering,”’ as 
it were, the tables with her stakes ; sowing gold pieces up and down 
the parallel columns of numbers, and upon the black or red, the odd 
or even, the passe or manque, and the other chances of the exciting 
diversion of roulette. Zero she always backed with a double frede- 
rick. This marshalling of her forces naturally occupied some time, 
and was very irritating to the needy little silver gamesters round 
the tables, feverishly eager as they were to see the wheel revolve 
which would bring them, as they hoped, the gain of a few florins.. On 
one occasion, when Madame de Cancrin had been unusually tedious 
in the arrangement of her campaign, a murmur arose among the 
players at the table; and the banker, who bore her Highness no 
favour (for she had been winning heavily all the week), was embold- 
ened to defy the imperious little Muscovite lady. He called out, 
** Le jeu est fait: rien ne va plus’’—that the game was made, and 
no farther stake would be received; and popping the ivory ball 
into the wheel, sent that disc of fortune spinning. The Prin- 
cess Cancrin was equal to the occasion. She took a napoleon, 
raised her lily-white hand, and very coolly flung the coin right 
into the wheel. ‘‘ An eccentric chuck,’’ an Englishman standing 
by called it. It was sufficient to affect the revolution of the 
wheel; the game was spoilt, the bets were off, and the whole pro- 
cess of game-making had to be gone through de novo. Never again 
did banker or croupiers presume to interfere with the Princess 
Cancrin. 

In Frankfort during the season, and at Homburg and other kin- 
dred Kursaal inferni, acquaintances are, as you know, very easily 
made. They rarely ripen into friendship, and I believe that you are 
perfectly warranted by etiquette in cutting dead in Paris or London 
your table-d’héte or salon-de-jeu companion of the German springs. 
I know that when I was last in Florence, the Princess Cancrin was 
staying at the Albergo di Nuova York, where I also had alighted, 
and that she cut me dead on the staircase of the hotel, as well as 
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subsequently on the Cascine; but in Frankfort she deigned to be 
very affable and chatty, and I worshipped her with blind adoration 
for about three days, as most of us, I presume, have in our time 
worshipped about five hundred women. [If the story she told about 
her age was true, she must be about five-and-seventy by this time ; 
but, que sais-je? she may be prettier now than ever. The fasci- 
nating way that woman had of eating a Neapolitan ice was enough 
to drive a man to distraction. Her manner of smoking a cigarette 
after dinner was incomparable. To what great unknown sea, I 
wonder, has the Princess Cancrin gone down? Is her little gilded 
galley tranquilly floating on the bosom of the Pacific, or is her bark 
being buffeted by the monstrous rollers of some stormy Atlantic ? 
What has become of all the people we have met at tables-d’héte ? 
It was after she had cut me dead at Florence—although it is just 
as likely that she might have forgotten me—that I went on to Rome, 
when whom should I meet one day at the Baths of Caracalla—in 
the vasty halls of which she was officiating as amateur cicerone to a 
party of English ladies—but my old friend Petal Primrose. ‘‘ Pet” 
Primrose he is ordinarily called, in consequence of his natty appear- 
ance and his general amiability of character. When I knew the 
Pet first, he was an unpaid attaché in H.B.M.’s legation at Mu- 
nich; but he has long since retired from the diplomatic service, 
and, indeed, speaks in no very complimentary terms of her Majesty’s 
secretaries of state for the department of foreign affairs. He has 
been known also to make light of some of our most venerated am- 
bassadors and plenipotentiaries. He called Lord Wiggleswade, long 
of Vienna, a ‘‘ muff;”’ and christened Sir Plumer Swansdown, K.C.B., 
formerly accredited to the Helvetic Confederation, ‘‘ Old Fuss and 
Feathers.”’ Primrose had some interest in Downing-street ; and when 
he was compelled to relinquish diplomacy, owing to the unpleasant 
discovery made, while he was attached to the mission at Samarcand, 
that he was in the habit of writing trenchant articles in T’he Knout, 
a weekly satirical paper published in London, showing that the ma- 
jority of our representatives abroad would be amply paid with salaries 
ranging between two-pounds-ten and three pounds a-week—after 
this regrettable esclandre, they gave him the consulate at Ephesus. 
He contrived, however, to quarrel with the pasha of the district; 
and the under-secretary at home—a dull man, who never could see a 
joke—complained that his periodical reports were of a comic nature 
(tissues of ribald buffoonery the under-secretary called them); so 
they moved the Pet from Ephesus to Ecuador, and thence to Key- 
West, and thence to Brives-la-Gaillarde in France ; and at last he 
grew disgusted with the consular dignity, and threw-up the public 
service altogether. . If you were to ask me categorically the precise 
manner in which Pet Primrose earns his (unquestionably honest) live- 
lihood, I should really be puzzled to give you a satisfactory reply. 
VOL. X. AA 
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Nobody can tell ; contemporary history and the Pet himself declin- 
ing to explain. Of course, conjecture is rife in essaying to solve 
the enigma. Some say that, like ‘“‘ Digby Grand,” he travels in the 
wine-trade ; others declare that he is employed by a great firm of 
Manchester warehousemen, in Milk-street Cheapside, to make ad- 
vances to the silkworm-growers of Lombardy. Then there are not 
wanting those who asseverate, that were the distribution of the 
annual parliamentary vote for secret-service money made public, the 
Pet’s name would be found set down for a round sum annually ; his 
mission being to collect and transmit to the Foreign Office ‘‘ confi- 
dential information” from foreign courts. But this last hypothesis 
will scarcely hold water, seeing that the Pet and the F.O. have been 
at the bitterest variance for years, and that the permanent under- 
secretary habitually speaks of him as a ‘‘ dangerous character” and 
‘* designing person, who has given a great deal of trouble to this 
department.”” To have ‘ given trouble to this department”’ is, in 
the eyes of the P.U.S., one of the most heinous of human offences. 
I myself rather incline to the theory, that the Pet has two roving 
commissions on the Continent: one from a certain operatic impre- 
sario in London, to pick-up promising prima-donnas and tenors; and 
the other from that famous picture-collector, the Marquis of Mount 
Orpiment, to purchase works by the old masters. It is certain that 
Primrose passes at least six months in every year flitting up and 
down Italy; that he is known to all the picture-dealers and in all 
the artists’ studios of the chief cities thereof; and that he is hand- 
in-glove with the principal operatic managers and the sensali lyrici, 
or musical-talent brokers, of Florence, Milan, and Naples. He 
must live at the rate of at least fifteen hundred a-year; and though 
he occasionally sports a napoleon or two on the tapis vert at Hom- 
burg or Baden, I never heard that he played deeply. Money of 
his own Pet Primrose candidly owns that he has none; nor did 
he ever possess any property, save three shares in a Welsh lead- 
mine, which, up to this time, has yielded neither lead nor dividends. 
Yet it is undeniable that Pet Primrose is one of the best-dressed 
men in Europe; and he is renowned for the choice little restaurant 
dinners he gives his friends in the chief European capitals. You 
remember, P. P., that superb La Mancha ham with garbanzos at 
L’ Hardy’s, in Madrid; that exquisite dish of beccafici on polenta 
in the garden of the Caffé Cova at Milan; that delicious wild-boar, 
with sweet-sour sauce, at Nazzari’s, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome ; 
and that unapproachable selle de mouton de Présalé—it was a little 
underdone, though, my friend—at the Café Anglais, Paris? Great 
were you also in wines. I connect you with affectionate remembrance 
with Capri secco, with Asti spwmante, with Montepulciano—I didn’t 
like your Barolo—with that nameless but incomparable Burgundy 
which came to table in a little wheelbarrow of wickerwork, and with 
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a dry sillery, of which Hebe must surely have been the dispenser 
when she was cup-bearer to the gods. Stay—and that ambrosial 
pistachio ice at the Erst Herzog Karl, in the Karnthner Strasse, 
Vienna ; and that imperial Rhine carp, stewed with button-mush- 
rooms, at Frankfort. And your dry curagoa, mi alma; and your 
truffles—white truffles, mind—boiled in champagne, and brought up 
a@ la serviette. Of a truth you know how to dine, Pet Primrose; and 
where the deuce you get the money to pay for all these good things 
passes my understanding. 

I waited until Pet Primrose had done all the lions of the Baths 
of Caracalla for the ladies; and then, when he had seen them to 
their carriage, we took a stroll to the Tre Pelligrini, a very quiet 
house behind the Pantheon, where we had some vermouth and a 
cigar, and agreed to dine together the next day. The rendezvous 
was at Spillmann’s, in the Via Condotti—not at Nazzari’s, the pro- 
prietor of which had grievously offended P. P., by serving him for 
lunch an anchovy muffin which was only browned on one side; and 
the anchovy, besides, was unboned. For crimes like these should 
not restaurateurs be hurled from the Tarpeian rock? Well, at Spill- 
mann’s (a very good place, where you will be capitally. served if you 
blow the waiters up sufficiently) we dined, and dined well. It was 
between the cigarritos and the cigars themselves—an interval gener- 
ally devoted to the pousse café—that I happened to mention that I 
had met my old acquaintance, the Princess Cancrin, in Florence, and 
that her highness had seemingly declined to recognise the fact of my 
humble existence. I asked Primrose if he knew her. 

‘« Know her ?” he exclaimed; ‘‘I should think I do! Who 
doesn’t know that basilisk, that crocodile, that rattlesnake, that 
laughing hyena with a ticket-of-leave from the Zoological Gardens? 
The Princess Cancrin is as well known on the Continent as a Queen’s 
messenger, and she isn’t half so agreeable.” 

I forbore to observe that my friend’s zoological nomenclature, 
from a Buffon-and-Cuvier point of view, was slightly confused, and 
contented myself with inquiring what the Princess Cancrin had done 
to deserve such very hard names. 

‘‘Done! what hasn’t she done ?”’ echoed the Pet. ‘‘I do be- 
lieve, that since the days of Jezebel, Brunéhault, Frédégonde, Madame 
Laffarge, and What’s-her-name, a wickeder woman than that little 
black-eyed sorceress never existed. Did you fall in love with her ?” 

I modestly replied, that I was not in the habit of falling in love 
with princesses ; but that there was something about the Princess 
Cancrin—enjin, vous savez ce que je veux dire. 

**T thought so,” the Pet went on, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ Every- 
body in Europe has gone mad about that woman these twenty years 
past. I wonder she hasn’t filled the world with Bedlamites. She 
told you she was fifty-five, didn’t she ?” 
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I remarked, that the Princess had frequently volunteered infor- 
mation to that effect at the table-d’hdte of the Russicher-Hof. 

‘‘ Of course you did. Fifty-five! She’s a hundred and fifty- 
five—she’s Methuselah. You never saw her before two in the after- 
noon, did you? Of course you never did. Why? Because she 
hadn’t made up! She’s as false as a Gibraltar dollar. She’s as 
yellow as a guinea. She’s Death on the Pale Horse. She’s the 
Witch of Endor. She’s the Old Woman of Berkeley. She’s Mother 
Bungay. Ugh!” 

I began to think that Pet Primrose must himself have been very 
much in love with Madame de Cancrin, he abused her so. 

‘‘ The life of that woman,” he continued, ‘‘ has been one conti- 
nued conspiracy, fraud, and lie. She conspired against the Russian 
government until they conciliated her by employing her as a spy. It 
was cheaper than sending her to Siberia. She’d have set Tobolsk on 
fire, and have raised a mutiny among the convicts. Why does she 
always come off a winner from Homburg? Because she cheats. You 
may say that you can’t cheat at a public table. She’d cheat Old Nick 
at cribbage. She drinks absinthe like a fish. She smokes like a 
lime-kiln. She takes Paul de Kock to church bound up as a bre- 
viary. She rends men’s hearts asunder as though they were bon-bon 
crackers, and then she unfolds the poetical motto inside and laughs. 
That woman ought to be knouted. She ought to be sewn up in a 
sack and drowned. She ought to be burnt—I’d find fagots.” 

He must have been in love with her, he was so very bitter against 
the poor little black-eyed Princess. 

** You may think I’m prejudiced,’’ Primrose resumed. ‘‘ Per- 
haps Iam. Perhaps I’ve reasons. But, at all events, to show you 
that I’m not libelling this cockatrice of the North, Pll just tell you 
one of her pretty little tricks. Ab uno, you know. It’s one of the 
strangest stories you ever heard of, and I’ve often thought of turning 
it into a story for a magazine. - Will you listen to it, old boy ?” 

I took occasion to remark that the evening was still young, and 
that it would afford me great gratification to hear my friend’s narra- 
tive ; but that, at the same time, it behoved me to point out that 
the supply of cigars was exhausted, and that selzer-water, with a 
modicum of cognac (which is very good at Spillmann’s) added, would 
be of eminent service as a refresher while he discoursed. 

A fresh supply of deleterious things being ordered, Mr. Primrose 
addressed himself to speech. I have suppressed my own interlocutory 
ejaculations of ‘‘ Just so,” ‘‘ Very good,” ‘‘ Dear me,” and ‘‘ You 
don’t say so ?’’ with an occasional ‘‘ By Jove !’’ and have made his 
relation continuous. 

‘¢ This Princess Cancrin,” thus Primrose, ‘ was not fifty-five— 
she was scarcely thirty years old—when she was travelling in the 
East with a grand retinue of servants, couriers, dragomen, and so 
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forth. She had just been separated from her husband (whom she 
tried to poison with digitalis, you remember). The old Prince died 
at the baths of Lucca the year afterwards, and his disconsolate widow 
erected a memorial chapel to him in the suburbs of Moscow. She 
has always contrived to keep in with the clergy. By the bye, do you 
know that this exemplary person, this gambler, spy, intriguante, and 
dabbler in digitalis and belladonna, not forgetting strychnine, is a 
most exemplary daughter of the Greek Church; and that, by some 
accounts, her mother came from Georgia, and was a Mahometan; 
while another account declares her to be of gipsy blood, and to have 
earned her living as a child by singing to the balalaika in the tea- 
houses of Moscow. 

‘Well, our Princess was in the East, doing the Eothen busi- 
ness. I daresay she called on Lady Hester Stanhope, bathed in 
the Dead Sea, and captured a gazelle ; and I'll be bound she’d have 
had very few scruples about killing a Galilean. It was at Beyrout, 
on her way back from Jerusalem, that she met Carl Engelheart, 
a young German painter. Poor fellow! he’d better have met two 
she-bears coming out of a wood, and have been devoured by them. 
She ate him up at first sight—body, bones, and all. She pretended 
to fall in love with him.”’ 

‘* This Carl Engelheart was a great blue-eyed gaby of a German, 
full of genius, innocence, simplicity, enthusiasm, and romance. He 
had been a student at Jena, but had left the university because he 
didn’t care about swigging beer, fighting sham duels, and talking 
dog-Latin all day long. He suddenly discovered that it was his 
vocation to be a painter; and, for a wonder, he wasn’t mistaken. 
Most of the people I have known who have fancied they had ‘ voca- 
tions’ and ‘ missions,’ have had nothing whatever of the kind. Carl 
was not content with letting his hair grow over his shoulders, look- 
ing up at the ceiling, and murmuring, ‘ Ed anche io son pittore.’ 
Nor did he fall into the German error of evolving camels out of his 
internal consciousness. He went very zealously and earnestly to 
work to perfect himself in the art for which he imagined that he 
possessed a decided capacity; and he wasn’t mistaken. You've seen 
his pictures. Stay; no, you haven’t; nothing of his has been seen 
these twenty years past. His parents had left him a small patri- 
mony. This he spent in studying under the best masters at Dussel- 
dorf, Paris, Venice, and Rome. He worked, as he has often told 
me, ten hours a-day, drawing the bones of the skeleton backwards 
to strengthen his knowledge of anatomy. He was getting towards 
the end of his last thousand-thaler note, when he suddenly disco- 
vered that he had become a celebrated artist. The picture-dealers 
were eager to procure his works. Patrons began to haunt his studio. 
The jury of the Paris Salon accepted his pictures one after another, 
and, young and a stranger as he was, he got an intimation from the 
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minister in Paris, where he had set up his head-quarters— Louis 
Philippe ruled the roast in those days—that his name was down for 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

‘‘T don’t know any career more delightful than that of a suc- 
cessful artist. Plenty of money; plenty of society; plenty of swells 
to ask you to dinner; plenty of nice women to make much of you ; 
plenty of honour and glory ; and, to crown all, a labour which you 
love. Artists are not half so jealous of one another as authors are ; 
for the reason that really clever artists really love art, and can’t 
help admiring the productions of their brethren. Do you think 
Frith is jealous of Elmore, or Watts of Leighton? Very few people 
were jealous of Carl Engelheart’s success. He was one of the most 
lovable of mankind, simple and playful as a child, and with a purse 
always open to relieve the necessity of the poor and the struggling. 
He could do all kinds of things besides painting ; waltzed capitally, 
sang baritone, played the violoncello, fenced gracefully, rode dar- 
ingly, and could spout Goethe and Schiller by the ell. And yet I 
tell you, sir, that the fellow was a fool—a perfect fool—in the ways 
of this world. Did I mention to you that he was as handsome as 
Adonis ? 

‘* He fell into the toils; he heard the voice of the charmer ; he 
was bewitched, ensorcelé, by this Princess Cancrin. She made him 
into a skein of floss silk, and twisted him round her little finger, 
then she passed a string through his nose, and led him up and down 
Europe like a dancing bear. The Princess Cancrin and Carl Engel- 
heart became inseparable. Was the liaison anything to talk scandal 
about ? Well, that’s neither here nor there. On the Continent on 
ne regarde pas de si_prés; and great latitude is generally allowed to 
successful painters and to Russian princesses. They travelled every- 
where together. The Princess used to be ealled the Russian 
Guiccioli ; although I am sure Carl was a much better fellow than 
ever that selfish, conceited Byron was. They went to the Pyramids, 
and to Thebes, and to the Second Cataract. They went to Constan- 
tinople and Odessa, and thence to the Crimea—the Cancrin had 
large estates near Batschi-Serai—where hasn’t the viper large 
estates ?—and then travelling north through Russia, came up to St. 
Petersburg, where the Emperor Nicholas showed Carl most flattering 
attentions, and gave him the cross of St. Baphomet in diamonds. 
His majesty held out to him the most seductive promises if he would 
only remain in Russia, and make water-colour drawings of all the 
uniforms of the Russian army; but Carl's spécialité in art was ro- 
mantic genre: Mary Queen of Scots making her will, Richelieu 
dancing a saraband before Anne of Austria, and that kind of thing ; 
and besides, he didn’t care much about the Ruskys; so he politely 
declined the imperial offer. 

“This kind of treaty of amity between the painter and the Prin- 
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cess—I hope it was a platonic one; but it doesn’t matter much 
either way—went on for fuil five years. When the old Prince died 
at the baths of Lucca, Paris was for a fortnight full of a report that 
Carl Engelheart had married the Princess. I know for a certainty 
[how, on earth, could Pet Primrose be certain about it ?] that Carl 
did offer to make the tigress his wife; and I can tell you with equal 
certainty that she positively refused to bestow her hand upon him. 
The hypocrite declared that she loved him a great deal too much to 
marry him. You know Pope’s lines in Abelard and Heloise : 


‘ Not Ceesar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 
No,—make me mistress to the man I love!’ ” 


** They are plagiarised,’’ I here took the liberty to remark, ‘from 
an old French rhyme by the author of the ‘“‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
beginning, 

‘Se l’empereur qui est 4 Rome, 
Soubz qui doyvent etre tout homme, 
Me daignoit prendre pour sa femme, 
Et me faire du monde dame... . . ny 


‘* There, that will do,’’ interposed Primrose, somewhat nettled ; 
‘*we didn’t come here to cap verses, I suppose. Well, I was say- 
ing that the Cancrin refused to marry Carl, but that she pretended 
to be fonder of him than ever. That must have been about—vwell, 
never mind what year it was. We are none of us so young as we 
should like to be. They continued to travel, and Carl went on 
gathering fame and fortune; when, lo and behold, one fine morning 
all the world—at least that world which reads Galignani—heard with 
astonishment that in the chapel of the Rue d’Aguesseau in Paris, 
and by the chaplain to the British Embassy, Monsieur Carl Engel- 
heart, artiste peintre (he had been brought up a Lutheran), had led 
to the hymeneal altar Miss Minnie Lackland, who turned out to 
have been a penniless little English governess in a pensionnat near 
the Pare Monceau. It was evident that a terrible blow-up had 
taken place between Carl and the Princess. The happy pair pro- 
ceeded to spend their honeymoon at the Westmoreland lakes; and 
as for the Cancrin, she took herself off to one of her estates in the 
interior of Russia, where I have no doubt she relieved her excited 
feelings by thrashing her slaves. 

‘* Carl returned to Paris with his wife, set up a studio, and went 
on painting. His pictures commanded very large prices, for about 
this time Engelhearts became very scarce in the market. Curiously 
enough they grew scarcer every day: whenever a work from Carl’s 
hand made its appearance in the auction-rooms of the Hotel Drouot, 
it was at once run up to a famine price; the picture-dealers were 
being continually worried for Engelhearts, but the supplies they 
could furnish by no means equalled the demand. The oddest thing 
was, that nobody knew what became of Carl’s pictures after they 
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were purchased. The successful bidders were obscure agents, who 
said they only bought on commission for distant customers. Who 
the customers were was uncertain; and the pictures themselves 
mysteriously disappeared. The Paris picture-dealers, made inquiries 
of their correspondents in England, Germany, Italy, and even 
America, but the answers were always to the same effect. Nobody 
could tell into what hands the Engelhearts had fallen, and every 
day Engelhearts became scarcer than ever. 

‘*Tt was when he had been married about a year, that mis- 
fortune began to press with her iron hands—that is, I believe, the 
phrase— ”—I bowed—“‘‘ upon Carl Engelheart. An iron hand. By 
Jove, she came down on him like a Nasmyth’s steam hammer! 
First he had a bad fever, and the doctors absolutely prohibited him 
from working. The mysterious evaporation of his works from the 
European markets preyed upon the poor fellow’s spirits, and threw 
him into a low and desponding state. People ceasing to see his 
pictures, ceased to talk about, and at last to think about him. 
How soon we are forgotten, old fellow! Then his enemies—he 
had always had enemies: not the clever ones, but the ‘ duffers,’ 
who thought they could paint, but couldn’t—managed, by all kinds 
of lies and intrigues, to prejudice the big-wigs of the beaux arts 
against him; and his nomination for the Cross of the Legion, which 
he had been pining for I don’t know how many years, was can- 
celled. And his poor little English wife died in giving birth to her 
first baby. The child died too.” 

Here Pet Primrose spoke somewhat huskily, and then paused for 
a moment. The Pet was not such a bad fellow, after all. 

‘‘This was not the last of his sorrows,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ Left 
alone in weak health, soured and disappointed, Carl Engelheart fell 
into dissipation ; shattered his nerves with smoking, tried to brace 
them np again with absinthe, and succeeded in knocking them alto- 
gether to pieces by gambling. He became a confirmed haunter of 
the German spas; and there in an astonishingly short space of time 
—+psha ! there was nothing astonishing about it; if Rothschild gave 
his mind to it, he could ruin himself in three hours at roulette—he 
contrived to make ducks and drakes of all his savings. He was con- 
tinually muddled with absinthe, and not unfrequently maddened by 
it. Ina word, he went to the bad, as many a good fellow has done 
before him.”’ 

‘* It is possible to go to the bad and come back again,”’ I hinted. 

‘* Your remark may be very sententious ; but so far as I’ve seen, 
very few fellows who make that journey ever return. Carl Engel- 
heart didn’t. He went from bad to worse. He must needs get into 
a quarrel at Kissengen with a worthless raff of an Italian blackleg, 
Count Gambanera, as he called himself, about a more worthless jade 
of a Frenchwoman who danced at the Frankfort theatre. The end of 
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that deplorable business was that a duel was fought, and that Gam- 
banera shot Carl in the wrist. It was the right wrist, mind; the 
wound was a serious one ; the metacarpal bones, I think they called 
them, were smashed to pieces, amputation was inevitable, and Carl 
Engelheart lost his right hand. Gambanera fled, it is said, to Ame- 
rica, where he went south and bought a plantation full of niggers. 
How he got the money to pay for them nobody knew, for, blackleg 
as he was, his card-sharping had never brought him more than bread- 
and-cheese. 

‘* It’s the sorrowful truth that Carl Engelheart, once fashionable, 
once famous, once handsome and generous and amiable, became a 
ragged, sottish, loafing beggar. He tried to learn drawing with his 
left hand; but it was too late in life to become ambidextrous, and the 
left would produce only uncouth scratches. He got a situation as 
usher in a German watering-place, but lost it through drunkenness. 
This was at Vienna, and he was brooding in a beershop one day soon 
after his dismissal, and swilling up as fast as he could the balance of 
the salary which the schoolmaster had paid him, when his eye lighted 
on an announcement in the F’remdenblatt, that the Princess Cancrin 
had arrived in the Kaiserstadt from Warsaw, and was staying at the 
Archduke Charles Hotel. The very sight of that woman’s name in 
print made him feel sick and giddy ; but he was to be made still more 
sick, as you shall hear. He was prowling about one day in one of 
the avenues of the Prater, when the Princess, in a grand barouche- 
and-four, two servants in the rumble, and a big-whiskered chasseur 
on the box, passed him. He saw at once that he was recognised, 
and almost involuntarily turned to conceal himself in a thicket. But 
he was followed by one of the Princess’s footmen, who, accosting him 
respectfully enough, handed him a slip of paper, on which was pen- 
cilled, in the Cancrin’s well-known hand, these words : ‘ Lieber Carl, 
come to me at the Archduke Charles Hotel this afternoon at five. I 
have good news for you.—As ever, Emilie.’ The rattlesnake’s 
Christian name was Emilie. To his destruction, Carl Engelheart 


. kept the appointment. 


‘* About seven o’clock that evening the door-porter of the Arch- 
duke Charles Hotel—you remember him, old Mifferig, and an inso- 
lent scoundrel he was—heard the bell of number thirteen on the first- 
floor of the hotel ring very furiously. He sent up a waiter; but 
there was a loud call from above for help ; and ascending to number 
thirteen, he found the waiter and the Princess Cancrin’s chasseur 
dragging downstairs a dirty ragged man of middle-age, who was kick- 
ing and struggling, foaming at the mouth, and uttering all kinds of 
dreadful execrations. According to the chasseur’s showing, this man 
had come to the Princess’s door to solicit charity, and by means of a 
forged letter of introduction from the Russian ambassador at Vienna, 
had even gained admission to her presence; but his behaviour had 
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been so violent and so scandalous, as to force her highness to cause 
the insolent mendicant vagabond to be ejected from her apartments. 
The man was manifestly either mad or drunk, for in the midst of his 
yells of rage he would moan out, ‘O my pictures, my pictures!’ 
and shed passionate tears. 

‘* They took him off to the police-prison, where the major in com- 
mand suggested that a sound dose of stick—it was in the good old 
days of the Austrian bastinado—to the extent of about forty blows, 
on the small of the back, might do him good. They were about to 
put this prescription into effect, when the surgeon of the police for- 
tuitously stepped in, and testifying that he was really mad, saved him 
from the degrading punishment. He was removed to the Kaiser- 
Franz Lunatic Asylum in Leopoldstadt, and his nationality being 
ascertained—Carl Engelheart was a Prussian—was removed to a 
maison-de-santé at Bonn, where, eighteen months afterwards, he died 
as mad as a March hare.” 

‘* But what had the Princess Cancrin to do with his misfortunes 
or his madness ?” 

‘* Everything. The poor fellow used to have brief lucid intervals 
between his accesses of acute mania. The surgeon of the lunatic 
asylum was very kind to him, and won his confidence ; and to him 
Carl gave a full, true, and particular account of his interview with the 
Princess at the Archduke Charles. It was she who had suborned the 
infamous blackleg Gambanera to fight with him, and had promised 
him fifty thousand florins if he would wound him in the right hand. 
The fellow won his wage, as you have seen. It was she who, for 
years, had been employing agents in all parts of Europe to buy-up 
his pictures; and according to Carl—though I can’t vouch for the 
sanity of this part of his story—she showed him, during their ter- 
rible interview, all these pictures taken out of their frames, and 
either cut-up into ribbons, or punched full of small holes. She told 
him mockingly, that if she could not destroy his body (she had 
nearly done that, as it was), she would at least annihilate his re- 
nown ; and piling the disfigured canvases on the logs of the hearth, 
she made a bonfire of them. An awful blaze it must have been! 
After this, do you wonder at me calling the Princess viper, croco- 
dile, tigress, and other pretty names? Don’t you think that she’s 
just the kind of woman to ‘go anywhere and do anything’? She'll 
go ‘somewhere’ some of these days, depend upon it, after doing 
‘something’ worth being guillotined for.’ 
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‘‘ Vicon *tain’t a werry flash place, gov’nor; but me and my mates 
ain’t werry flash neither ; and, arter all, wot’s the odds about looks ? 
’Andsome is as ’andsome does. Friday night, gov’nor, haight o’clock, 
corner 0’ C’lumbia-square !” 

It was in Shoreditch where this appointment was made. Stand- 
ing on the kerb-stone waiting for a friend, I had heard a costermonger 
express profound admiration of the chaste decorations and general 
style of his neighbour’s barrow; and the explanation given by the said 
neighbour, ‘‘ O, my barrer’s a club barrer,’”’ stimulated my curiosity. 
‘‘ Freckly Bill,” as I afterwards learned, was the name by which 
this gentleman was known in his profession—and, certainly, the 
adjective was highly apposite. Freckly Bill was too busy crying 
and vending celery, at a penny a stick, to do more then than to tell 
me, by fits and starts, that it was in virtue of his being member of 
a club that he was the proud possessor of the admired ‘ barrer.” 
But he volunteered with great readiness to act as my introducer at 
the next meeting of the club; and we made the appointment accord- 
ingly. . 

Freckly Bill only spoke the truth ; the club-room was decidedly 
not a “flash place.’”” We turned down a dirty, dark, narrow street, 
nearly opposite Columbia-square, entered a narrow doorway, stag- 
gered up three steps and down two, and half-tumbled into a room 
that had been built as a “ lean-to’’ at the back of the house. It 
might have held a hundred and fifty people at a pinch; but they 
must have been stifled soon, for the sloping roof was very low, with 
dingy rafter-beams and broken plaster. The upper half of this 
apartment was occupied by a series of rough benches, on which were 
seated about fifty men and lads. A very motley crew they were. 
Some, at a glance, could not be mistaken for anything but young 
thieves of the true Nichol-street and Friar’s-mount pattern, snaky- 
eyed, lissom, and pasty-faced. Others were rougher, but seemed 
of a more honest type, in blouses, corduroys, slops, and the straight- 
cut long-skirted coats such as drovers wear, but of which nobody 
ever saw a new specimen, any more than a dead donkey, or an old 
post-boy. Take the lot in the bulk, very few were of the stamp of 
men with whom a timid individual would care to trust himself down 
a dark turning. Freckly Bill seemed to discern that my estimate 
of the crew was not flattering; for he remarked, in a hoarse precau- 
tionary whisper, ‘‘ Them’s not our chaps—most of ’em. We comes 
later on.” 
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As we entered, a portly, manly-looking person was apparently 
concluding some sort of an address he had been giving to the assem- 
blage. I heard a few of the concluding sentences, and it seemed to 
me that the remark which met with the warmest appreciation was 
a general invitation to tea that night week. Then they broke 
up, and trooped out confusedly, a little humanised, a few remaining 
—-principally the best-favoured, in the moral sense—and to them 
were gradually added others, who came in by twos and threes, greet- 
ing the portly gentleman—who had remained—with a smile and a 
nod, in which there was genuine good feeling, but no sycophancy. 
Freckly Bill explained that ‘‘ them was our chaps now ;” and that 
as business was about to commence, he must leave me in the back- 
ground, and take his seat among his mates. A black -bearded 
gentleman, who had come in, and whom Freckly Bill, with some 
pride, informed me was their “‘ hon’ry secittery, a stationer in the 
markit,”’ sat down and opened his book. A ferret-eyed costermonger, 
with high cheek-bones and a voluminous belcher, was constituted 
treasurer pro tem., to collect and count the contributions as the se- 
cretary entered them, and the routine business commenced. 

While the coppers chinked on the table, and name after name 
was being called, the gentleman who had been speaking to the pre- 
vious assemblage, and who, as I had been told by Freckly Bill, 
was Mr. Sapsford, Miss Burdett Coutts’s manager of her Sewing 
Home in Brown’s-lane Spitalfields, and her almoner-general for the 
district, was courteous enough to explain to me the working of the 
system by which he and his friend at the pay-table were endea- 
vouring to do some good in a neighbourhood where the harvest, or, 
at all events, the crop, is so plentiful, and the labourers so few. 
They commenced their efforts among the wretched boys who were 
wont to create a nuisance by tossing all day long, on Sundays, on 
the roads in the vicinity of Columbia-market. They caught half- 
a-dozen of them, and having administered to them a good tea, 
told them to come again, and bring as many more with them as 
they liked. When the boys found that they could get a good meal 
without any more distasteful sauce than a word or two against gam- 
bling, they came forward readily enough; and by a system of gradual 
selection, boy after boy was picked out, provided with blacking uten- 
sils, and given the opportunity of earning his livelihood as a shoe- 
black. Not to dwell too long on the gradual successful development 
of this effort to cheat the devil, it may be stated, that, through the 
bounty of Miss Coutts, Mr. Sapsford has now a house in Brown’s- 
lane next the Sewing Home, occupied as a home by about thirty of 
these boys, who contribute from their earnings toward expenses, have 
the advantage of a night-school, and are pushed forward according 
to capacity into any better opening that may present itself. 

These boys experienced some opposition from the men who pre- 
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viously monopolised the shoe-black business at the East-end, and 
some means had to be devised for the conciliation of the latter. The 
tea-recipe was tried as a means of at least getting them together 
to have speech with them. A large proportion were utter reprobates 
so far as concerned any rational effort for the amelioration of their 
condition, and so the effort to clear the street-corners for the boys 
by putting the men in the way of doing something better, failed to a 
great extent. But—and it is some little consolation that there is a 
‘but’ in the case—the men, the roughest of them, owned the influence 
of the teas and the talks so far that they ceased their strong-handed 
opposition to their boy-competitors. Among these very discouraging 
adults, however, there were a few exceptions—men who had sunk by 
misfortune from the comparatively high estate of coster-hood, and 
were honestly grateful for any chance to retrieve their position ; 
so it fell out that a few of these were each supplied with a trifle 
of capital and a barrow, on condition of repayment by instalments 
—a condition for the most part most punctually observed. And it 
was from this germ that the Costermongers’ Club, now holding its 
weekly meeting in front of me, took its rise. At the best, costering 
is a precarious trade. Few of those pursuing it have taken to it but 
as an involuntary alternative from some previous occupation that, 
from some cause or other, has crumbled away from under them. 
What few shillings of capital they have must go to provide their 
stock-in-trade, and so the barrow—which is as much of a necessity 
to the coster as are his tools to the carpenter, or the ability to make 
a noise of some kind to the comic vocalist—falls to be hired. The 
keeping of costermongers’ barrows for hire is a trade by itself, and 
not a bad one, when one learns that the cost of a new barrow is 
fifty shillings, and that the hire per week varies from a shilling to 
eighteenpence. It occurred to Mr. Sapsford that it was possible 
for at least a proportion of the Bethnal-green costermongers to 
be relieved from this standing tax, and become the owners of 
their own barrows. So this club was formed with that and other ob- 
jects. The entry-money is a shilling, and the weekly payment two- 
pence a member. These moneys constitute a fund, out of which loans 
not exceeding one pound are granted by a general vote of the mem- 
berhood. In the rotation of entrance, at the rate of one per week, 
each member can have a barrow, which he receives at once, paying 
for the same in weekly instalments of a shilling till he has paid three 
pounds. The extra ten shillings is charged for interest and contin- 
gencies, and goes to the funds of the Shoeblack Home. It may be 
noted that one contingency, that of default in the weekly payments, 
has never yet occurred. Thus in little more than a year the coster 
has paid for his barrow outright, at the same weekly charge as he 
formerly paid for hire, and then it is his, unburdened, till it falls to 
pieces in some remote age of posterity, for there are no reliable data 
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as to the life of a coster’s barrow, if fairly used and judiciously re- 
paired. This department, although part of the machinery of the club, 
is not, however, conducted with its modest funds, the ready-money 
advances for the cost of the barrows being furnished by Miss Coutts’s 
representative. But there is nothing eleemosynary in the transac- 
tion ; based as it is on a sound commercial principle, in alliance with 
honour and principle, it is one calculated both morally and physically 
to elevate the class. Already the club consists of about seventy mem- 
bers, and not a Friday night passes that new aspirants to its mem- 
berdom do not come forward. The meeting at the fag end of which 
I had come in consisted chiefly of adult roughs, who were acknow- 
ledged to be very difficult material to work upon; still, some of them 
at least were being gradually humanised ; at all events, their ruffian- 
hood was becoming less pronounced, but it was owned that teas were 
the logic which had most effect on them. 

Some time was occupied in communicating the information which 
I have just recounted at second-hand, but we lost nothing of import- 
ance, as the business was still confined to money-taking. Men had 
come dropping in as we talked, and now there were about seventy in 
the room. They were not exactly of the type you would care to show 
to an inquiring foreigner as specimen Britons, yet not evil-counten- 
anced men, like their predecessors on the same benches. A good 
many were almost lads; some with bluff healthy faces, but most 
with that pimply pallor which betokens poor blood. One or two had 
been weavers, and they had the weak yet intellectual faces so pecu- 
liar to the Bethnal-green descendants of the emigrant Huguenots. 
There was a tall blind old man, who had lost an arm at the shoulder- 
joint ; with the double disqualification, it was a puzzle how he could 
wheel a barrow along the streets. Several were really respectable, 
responsible-looking men, with the air about them of that ‘‘ stake in 
the country’ a settled home and a family is apt to give. Occa- 
sional sly hits of good-humoured chaff were made, and jokes, the full 
flavour of which was probably confined to the profession. There was 
quite a wit in the back row, a good-humoured laughing rascal with a 
close-cropped bullet head and the blackest of merry eyes. But, 
while all were thoroughly at their ease, there was no lack of decorum, 
and a general sturdy manliness of tone was pleasantly perceptible. 

Count and reckoning over, the next business was the proposing 
of new members. Each candidate had to be proposed and seconded, 
the vote as to his admission or the reverse being postponed to an 
after-stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. John Smith (everybody was Mr.) solemnly got on his legs, 
and proposed Mr. Duffel. ‘‘Sprat-hawker!’’ from somewhere in the 
background, and everybody laughed. ‘‘ Christian name?’’ demanded 
the secretary. ‘17 Wincent-street,’’ nervously responded Mr. 
Duffel, a little man, with a very hoarse voice, presumably from 
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‘¢ sprat-hawking.’’ Then came a brief argument as to whether 
‘¢ Vincent”’ was entitled to a V or W at the beginning, terminated 
by an emphatic assurance on Mr. Duffel’s part that ‘‘ there aint 
never a double-oo in it at all.’ 

Mr. William Hughes was duly proposed. ‘‘ Lumpey!’ ‘What, 
another out o’ Wincent-street ?’”” were the comments from behind. 
Mr. Hughes was stimulated to reply, ‘‘I’ve got a good father in 
Wincent-street, and I means to stick to him.” The filial piety had 
its due effect on the background: ‘‘ Wery proper too ;” ‘‘ Stick to 
that, old son.” 

The next to be proposed was Mr. Hopkins, a gentleman with a 
very red nose, and his face dinted all over with pockmarks. He wore 
a voluminous fogle, and advanced to the table as if he expected to 
be called upon to go through some form of attestation. He was 
greeted with sarcastic exclamations of ‘‘ Contractor!” ‘‘ Vot’s the 
price in the wholesale market ?” and ‘‘ Ven did you chuck-up the 
cat’s-meat trade ?”” Mr. Hopkins was magnanimously superior to 
these taunts, and sat down with undiminished gravity. 

Mr. Boller was proposed by a gentleman with one of his eyes in 
temporary mourning. He himself was so long, that, as he gradually 
hoisted himself on his legs, he looked like a telescope being opened out. 
When he gave his address, some one from the background remarked, 
‘« Tt’s a coffee-house,” as if to impugn Mr. Boller’s possession of a 
home, but was instantly countered by that gentleman’s intensely 
satirical observation, ‘‘P’raps there aint no hupstairs to the houses 
- vere sich as you lives;’’ a repartee which was highly appreciated. 

Mr. Benjamin Benyon, anxious as he was to become a member, 
experienced a difficulty in procuring nomination, as nobody seemed 
to know him. He did not appear to be addicted to wearing a shirt, 
and his face was very much smudged. At length, however, an hon- 
ourable member on the back benches recognised him as ‘‘ Cokey 
Ben,” and readily proposed him, stating that he knew him to be a 
‘* werry respectable bloke.” A seconder cropped up somewhere; but 
Cokey Ben was appositely asked from behind, ‘‘ Vy he didn’t wash 
his face ven he came among gentlemen ?”’ 

At length all the candidates were proposed and seconded, and 
their names and addresses taken down. They were then told by the 
secretary to go, and it was added that they would be informed in the 
course of the week whether they had been admitted or not. If the 
former, they were to attend next Friday, each man with his shilling 
entrance-money and his twopence of weekly payment ; if the latter, 
the assurance was given that the fact of rejection would not be pro- 
mulgated so as to injure any man’s good repute among his fellows. 
From which it would appear that to belong to this club is as much 
a voucher of respectability among the costermongers, as to belong to 
a high-class club farther west is to a man in another grade. 
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When they had all gone out, Mr. Sapsford was elected chairman, 
in order that the names of the several candidates might be formally 
put. Before doing so, he pointed out how, if any member knew 
anything to the detriment of a candidate, he was bound both in 
honour and interest to name it. ‘If you don’t think,” said he, 
‘*that a man’s principle is good enough, you are bound to speak out, 
for your own and the club’s sake.” (‘‘ That’s right,” ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

There were no objections, and all the candidates were unani- 
mously admitted. There was, indeed, some little difficulty about a 
certain Mr. Mallendine, who rejoiced in several aliases. One mem- 
ber knew him as ‘‘ Charles Frederick,’’ but it seemed the name 
most current was ‘‘ Bonnie Charlie,” which was clearly an ironical 
sobriquet. But the treasurer settled the matter by stating that he 
was in the habit of playing the trombone at the residence—a coffee- 
house—of Mr. Mallendine’s uncle, and that he knew his name to be 
the same as that of his avyuncular relative. 

Then came a little chat about the merits of various barrows; 
and a discussion as to whether a man getting a barrow worth 4l. 
should not be called on to pay 1s. 6d. a week, which was unani- 
mously carried. Finally the merits, or rather demerits, of a certain 
individual known as ‘‘ Happy Jack” were ventilated. Jack, it ap- 
peared, in the opinion of some had good points ; and if, by straining 
the rules a little, he were admitted to membership, these thought 
he might ultimately become a creditable member, notwithstanding 
his taint of professional pugilism and other drawbacks. The great 
majority, however, seemed to think him a hopeless subject; and 
after one speaker had observed that ‘‘ Jack could drink as much 
beer as a horse would drink water,”’ my friend Freckly Bill clenched 
the argument by asserting that ‘‘ he wos one of the biggest black- 
guards as ever wos.”’ After this, Happy Jack was left to his fate. 

And so the meeting broke up; some of the men lingering as they 
passed out for a word or two with Mr. Sapsford, and one or two of 
the others being met at the door by their wives. In the proceedings 
there was not a trace of cant or lick-spittleism ; and Miss Burdett 
Coutts, among her many other good deeds, is clearly indoctrinating 
the Bethnal-green costermongers with an appreciation of that grand 
axiom, that ‘‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN CANADA 


CanaDIAN life is fast losing its picturesqueness. Whatever of ro- 
mance may cling to the life of the woods, or of the shores of the 
great lakes, the life of towns is growing colourless in its monotony. 
In Quebec and Montreal everything is European. There may be a 
dash of novelty in costume, when winter compels the use of fur 
cloaks and gloves, fur-lined coats and clumsy boots as a protection 
against snow; but in the main Paris and London are copied with 
slavish fidelity. With the exception of the houses, with their double 
windows, triple doors, and Russian stoves, there are few touches of 
local colour, and these are growing fainter every year. 

This applies, among other things, to Christmas observances. 
Christmas is kept with great heartiness ; but much in the English 
way. As with us, it falls when winter has reached its intensest 
point. : only, while we sometimes have a mild December, when roses 
will bloom in the open air, the month in Canada is always intensely 
cold. All the northern part of the St. Lawrence is frozen over ; 
the ground is covered with snow, often to some feet in depth; and 
the cold, even in towns, is intense. The advantages are, a blue sky 


and a bracing air; not, as with us, skies of fog and sharp north- 


easters. They get their fogs earlier, their snow-storms earlier ; 
but about Christmas time the weather is generally fine, though the 
cold is terribly severe. Severity of climate always leads to social 
enjoyment; and as the Canadian looks out upon the desolate world 
white and cheerless, no birds left on the trees, and not an animated 
object in the wide waste of snows, it is not surprising that he 
seeks to draw nearer to his kind, and gives himself up to such 
pastimes as are within his reach. In some parts—in Quebec, for 
instance—trade is practically suspended, owing to the cold; and 
amusement becomes the business of life. This is the case, to a 
certain extent only, in Montreal, where the supply of the markets is 
not interrupted : agricultural produce continues to be brought in by 
means of sledges from all parts of the country, and it is a sight to 
witness the arrival of the frozen carcases of animals and the pine- 
logs destined to blaze on the winter hearth. 

As with us, Christmas amusements are of two kinds—hearty out- 
door exercises and home-gatherings of a festive nature. Canadians 
are born sportsmen ; but a time of year when even the crow retreats 
from the cold and the bear subsides into torpor is not very favourable 
either for hunting or shooting. It is a curious fact, by the way, that 
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in winter the hare changes its colour to a pure white, assimilating to 
the snows around it; no doubt a wondrous provision for its safety. 
Time was when wolves abounded, and the country offered sport in 
the way of beavers, martens, and musk-rats ; but these are pretty well 
extinct. Those expert with the rifle, and who must have amusement, 
get up turkey and geese shooting-matches ; the birds are put up at 
from fifteen to thirty rods distance, and he who hits wins. Athletic 
sports find favour where they can be combined with betting ; but the 
chief winter amusement is sleigh-riding, and the country is every- 
where enlivened by the ringing of the sleigh-bells as the drivers dash 
merrily along. Over the snow-covered ground and over the frozen 
lakes and rivers the horses career wildly, as if the blood in their veins 
tingled, and the bracing air afforded them exhilaration in common with 
their owners. Sometimes getting over the ice is attended with no 
inconsiderable danger ; the treacherous ice will break, and the horses 
and the sleigh with its occupants are suddenly engulfed. The Cana- 
dians are said to have a curious contrivance for saving the horse 
under these circumstances. There is a rope with a running noose 
about the neck of every animal, and as soon as the ice cracks the 
driver pulls this till partial strangulation ensues and there can be no 
struggling, consequently no further breaking-up of the ice. When 
the passengers are safe, the horse is dragged on to a firm block and 
the rope loosened, respiration recommences, and the journey is con- 
tinued as if nothing had happened. 

In this sleigh-practice we certainly get a feature that does not 
smack of Europe ; but the indoor Christmas amusements are pretty 
much those we are familiar with. Public and private balls are given; 
friends receive, give dinner-parties, music-parties, and ‘‘ crushes.” 
There are private theatricals, acted charades, and similar inanities ; 
while the middle-classes amuse themselves with the round games, 
romps, and pleasantries which have been familiar to French and 
English children for centuries. 

It is doubtful whether in any of the principal towns an incident 
could occur like the following, narrated to me by an old Canadian as 
having happened in his father’s house. There was a time when the 
Indian element gave a tone to Canadian life. Wild and savage 
tribes, driven out by the Americans, threw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the English. Wild and savage enough by nature, heaven 
knows, they did not improve by contact with civilisation. Their 
hearts were as flinty, their perceptions as limited, their passions as 
untamed, their views of life as utterly barbarian as ever; and the 
vices they grafted on the old stock did not improve it. 

The remnant of a tribe of these wandered into the part of the 
country in which my friend’s father’s house was situated, and one 
night at Christmas time presented themselves, and asked leave to 
use the shelter of a ruinous outhouse. Their request was granted ; 
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they were fed and refreshed with the terrible ‘ fire-water’’ which 
had decimated the tribe, and in return they offered to amuse the 
guests assembled with one of their native dances. This was gladly 
accepted for the novelty of the thing. All were disposed to be 
pleased except a young Englishman—Harker by name, I think— 
who loudly stigmatised the intruders as ‘‘ niggers’ and ‘‘ vermin,” 
and protested that if they performed, it should not be in the presence 
of Marie, the young lady to whom he was paying his addresses. 
But Marie, who belonged to a good French family, had a will of 
her own and a curiosity of her own: she had made up her mind to 
see the Indians, and the Indians she would see. In a word, Harker 
had to give way, and did so with the worst possible grace. 

The exhibition was strange and ghastly. The half-naked bodies 
of the Indians were striped and dotted with paint, red, blue, and 
white. War-trappings hung about them, and they were armed with 
tomahawks and rifles,—the latter ornamented with porcupine-quills 
and beads in their fantastic manner. But the most startling appear- 
ance of all was presented by one Indian, who, with the eye of a 
hawk, and the face of a lynx, was so emaciated that it seemed as if 
his body was that of a mummy, covered with a tight brownish parch- 
ment. To render his aspect yet more hideous, he had painted his 
high cheek-bones, the lines of his ribs and bones of his thin arms 
and legs a vivid white, so that it seemed as if a skeleton moved 
under the folds of his blanket. 

The performance was less in the nature of a dance than of 
a drama. It represented a surprise, an attack, and a victory. 
The enemy was detected, and silently approached as if through long 
grass, the bodies of the men being impelled forward, not so much 
by any action of the hands or feet, as by a movement of the muscles 
of the body, analogous in its nature to the movement of the earth- 
worm. A rifle-shot brought down the supposed foe ; the tomahawk, 
torn from its wampum belt, was brought to bear like a hammer on 
the skull, so as to make sure that life was extinct; and then the 
other end of the tomahawk was brought into requisition, the knife 
flashed in a circle, and the scalp of the victim was added to the 
trophies of the tribe. A war-whoop and fierce dance of triumph 
completed the exhibition. 

Its singular vividness, and the dramatic force of the actors in 
it, drew forth peals of applause from all save Harker, whose jealous 
heart was stung by the slight Marie had put upon him by the asser- 
tion of her own will in opposition to his. He did not applaud ; 
no word of praise fell from his lips ; and while the rest clapped their 
hands, his hung motionless by his side. He stood apart some dis- 
tance from Marie ; but so that he could command every expression 
of her face, and overhear every syllable that might fall from her lips. 
While watching thus, a trifling incident aroused his jealous wrath. 
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The emaciated Indian, whose whim it was to personate a living 
skeleton, overjoyed at the applause given, and at one or two sub- 
stantial marks of approval following it, was moved.to express his 
gratitude in a very natural way. Bowing his head to Marie, close 
to whom he was standing, he took her fair hand in his swarthy 
fingers and raised it to his lips. At that instant, the welt of a 
whip-thong across his face caused him to stagger back with a howl 
of pain. ‘‘ Beast!’’ he heard Harker exclaiming, ‘‘ how dare you 
pollute that lady with your touch ?’”’ Half-blinded by the whip, the 
poor wretch nevertheless fixed on the man who addressed him a 
look of diabolical malignity, and with a yell fiercer than the war- 
whoop he had before uttered, would have fallen upon him, and no 
doubt done him some mortal injury. But he was restrained. The 
guests interfered: attempts were made to appease the Indians, who 
at length consented to retire to the shed in which they were privi- 
leged to pass the night. With their disappearance, quiet was re- 
stored, and the incident was regarded as an unfortunate one; but 
not as anything of sufficient importance to give rise to the slightest 
alarm or uneasiness. Nor did it; the party was kept up till a late 
hour, and when it broke up, the startling interruption which might 
have brought it to a tragic close was almost forgotten. 

The host, an old Canadian, was, however, well acquainted with 
the revengeful nature of the Indians, and he had some misgivings as 
to what might result. Early in the morning, therefore, he went him- 
self to see in what temper they might happen to be. 

To his surprise the shed he had placed at their disposal was 
empty. They were gone. 

Yes; gone. No one knew at what hour they had stolen away; 
whether in the dark night, or in the fresh glimmer of dawn. It was 
ascertained that they were not on the premises. It was ascertained 
that they were not loitering in the neighbourhood. This abrupt 
departure was ominous: still, as nothing seemed to come of it, no 
one regarded the circumstance with apprehension. Not even Har- 
ker. Certainly not Marie, who was as gay, and joyous, and full of 
life and vivacity as ever; fuller, in fact, for Harker had made her 
name a day on which they were to be married, and this prospect 
filled her heart with happiness. 

The day named was the eighth of May. 

In the night of the seventh of May, the expectant bride dis- 
appeared from her father’s house. 

And she was seen no more. Never again, in life or in death, did 
those she loved behold her; but that the Indians were concerned in 
her abduction no one entertained a doubt. This was their revenge. 

It may safely be asserted that an incident such as this is now 
impossible : it could not happen to disturb the monotonous proprie- 


ties of a modern Christmas in Canada. “« 





THE MISSING BARONET 
& strange Trial of the Last Century 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


On the 26th of March 1741, Samuel Goodere, the captain of her 
Majesty’s ship Ruby, was tried at Bristol for the murder of his bro- 
ther, Sir John Dinely Goodere, baronet. 

It appeared that the brothers had quarrelled about Sir John 
having cut off the entail ofa large estate in Worcestershire to which 
Samuel Goodere, as the next remainder man, would have otherwise 
stood entitled in default of issue of Sir John. Some weeks before 
the murder, however, Samuel Goodere had made overtures of reconci- 
liation to his brother through Mr. Jarrit Smith, a solicitor of Bristol. 
The two brothers met at Mr. Smith’s on the 18th January 1741, 
kissed each other, and sat down by the fire. 

‘** Give me leave, Sir John,” said the friendly lawyer, pleased at 
the reconciliation he had effected, ‘‘ to drink love and friendship.” 

‘* Ay! with all my heart,” replied Sir John. ‘‘I don’t drink 
wine, nothing but water; notwithstanding I wish love and friend- 
ship.” 

Captain Goodere filled a bumper, and wishing love and friend- 
ship, drank to his brother’s health. 

The captain then took up the cork, stuck it firmly in the bottle, 
and refused to drink anything more but water. 

The two brothers began to talk pleasantly about the goodness 
of the land at the old estate down in Herefordshire, the baronet 
made an appointment with the lawyer for the next morning (he was 
negotiating for a loan of five thousand pounds), and left. The captain 
followed; and immediately after, eight or nine men-of-war and 
privateer sailors rushed out of the White Hart alehouse, opposite 
St. Augustine’s church, and followed Sir John and his servant, whom 
they seized. A crowd collecting, the sailors told the bystanders 
who interfered that Sir John was a midshipman who had committed 
murder, and they were taking him on board his ship. In the rope- 
walk the miserable man cried out that he was being taken on board 
to be killed. He called to one little girl who stopped to see the gen- 
tleman in the scarlet cloth that the press-gang was pulling along, 
‘* Get some one to help me; they are going to murder me!” The 
men rested near a hemp-loft, when Captain Goodere came up dressed 
in a dark shag coat and yellow buttons, and told the men to carry 
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Sir John and bring him on quicker. Past the lime-kiln, they put him 
on board a man-of-war’s barge. A woman at the lime-kilns whose 
husband the summer before had mended Sir John’s sedan-chair, 
recognised the baronet as he was hurried along, shouting in agony, 
‘‘ Murder, murder!—for the Lord’s sake save me, for they are going 
to kill me !” 

A man named Dupree, drinking a pint of ale with a friend at the 
King’s Head, near the Hot-well, also heard Sir John cry, ‘ For 
God’s sake, go and acquaint Mr. Jarrit Smith,—for I am undone! 
They will murder me!” A man also on board a ship lying in a 
private dock saw a Mr. Perry come out of his counting-house and 
say to the sailors, ‘‘ Gentlemen, do you know what you are about ? 
I would not be in your coats for a thousand pounds—for it is Squire 
Goodere!” The sailors cried, ‘‘D—n you! stand off! or else we’ll 
knock your brains out !” 

One more trial for his life the poor wretch made; just as he was 
forced into the boat, he called to the alarmed persons on shore— 
‘* Murder! You gentlemen that are on shore, pray tell Mr. Jarrit 
Smith that my name is Dinely—” 

Before he could add Goodere, the brother took the flap of his 
cloak, threw it over his face, and stopped his mouth, saying, ‘‘ I 
will take care that you shall not spend your estate.” 

Then the eight rowers dipped their oars, and the boat passed 
out of sight with the screaming man and his captors. 

Once more Sir John spoke, and asked his brother piteously, 
what he was going to do with him. 

The brother replied, brutally, ‘‘I am going to carry you on 
board, and save you from lying rotting in a gaol.” 

The boat reached the Ruby, which lay over in King Road, about 
seven o’clock; and the captain, as he stepped on the gangway, said 
to the master of the ship, ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, from going the 
right way to-night ; for I have brought an old mad fellow on board, 
and must take care of him, and bring him to his senses.”’ 

Sir John, who was surrounded by sailors, was dressed in black, 
with a ruffled shirt, a scarlet cloak, a black-velvet cap with ear- 
flaps, and a large broad-brimmed hat. He was groaning as they 
took him down to the cockpit, and put him into the purser’s cabin, 
with a sentinel over him. The carpenter, who was told to put bolts 
on the door, talked to Sir John while his man was at work at the 
bolts. The poor frightened prisoner asked if his brother meant to 
murder him, bringing him on board in that manner. 

** No, sir,” said the carpenter, ‘‘I hope not; but to take care 
of you.” 

Sir John then inquired if his brother had told him (the car- 
penter) that he was mad. 

The captain told the men not to mind what his brother said, 
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as he had been mad for a twelvemonth past. The captain then 
called several of the sailors, and told one of them named Mahoney 
to strip off his brother’s wet clothes. 

Sir John said, ‘‘ Brother Sam, what do you intend to do with 
me ?” 

*« To save you from rotting in a gaol,” was-the only reply. The 
captain then ordered Mahoney to take away his brother’s knife. 

The surgeon’s mate, who felt the prisoner’s pulse, heard Sir 
John say to his gaoler Mahoney, “If those fellows were sailors who 
attacked me to-day, they are sadly degenerated from what sailors 
were formerly; for I myself have been at sea (he had been an 
admiral), and might have been a commander.” 

That night, about two o'clock, the cooper’s wife waking, heard 
Mahoney advise Sir John to go to sleep; but he said he could not. 
Mahoney then said, ‘‘I am to go on shore in the morning; and 
if you have any letters to send to Bristol, I will carry them for you.” 

Then a voice said to the prisoner, ‘‘ You must lie still, and not 
speak a word for your life.” 

Presently there was a great struggle, Sir John cried out, ‘‘ Mur- 
der! Help, for God’s sake !’’ and seemed suffocating. Then there 
were whispers ; and Sir John cried again, ‘‘ Help, for God’s sake! 
T have twenty guineas in my pocket too. Take it; must I die? O, 
my life!” There was a feeble struggle, then the door opened, and 
a light was brought. 

The cooper, awakened by his wife, looked, and saw unmistakably 
this damning fact against the captain. The hand that held the light 
was whiter than that of a common sailor. It closed on the mur- 
dered man’s throat, and a voice said, ‘‘It’s done, and well done!” 
Mahoney and a man named White then ripped the pockets of the 
corpse, and took out the old admiral’s watch and some silver and 
gold. 

At four o’clock some of the men were called up-to get out the 
boat for White and Mahoney to go on shore. The frightened cooper 
then got up, and asked the sentinel what all the noise had been 
about. ‘I believe,” said the cooper, ‘‘ they have killed that gen- 
tleman.” The sentinel thought so too. The cooper and docter’s 
mate then drew the scuttle that looked into the prisoner’s cabin from 
the steward’s room, and cried, ‘‘ Sir, if you are alive, speak!” But 
there was no answer. The cooper then took a long stick, and en- 
deavoured to rouse Sir John; but he was dead. The doctor refused 
to alarm the vessel. The cooper then told the lieutenant ifhe did not 
bestir himself, he would write at once to the Admiralty and the 
mayor of Bristol. The lieutenant and the cooper then went into 
the captain’s cabin, and seized the captain as the murderer of his 
brother. 

On the trial, the cooper proved hearing Sir John when alone pray 
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to God to be his comforter under his afflictions, saying he knew he was 
going to be murdered, and praying the crime might come to light by 
some means or another. Afterwards the cooper was woke by his 
wife, who said, ‘‘ Don’t you hear the noise the gentleman is making? 
I believe they are killing him.’”’ He made a noise like one going 
out of the world—very low. The cooper would then have got up, 
but his wife was afraid there was some one at the door who might 
stab him. 

Mahoney made a full confession. He and White, he said, were 
employed by the captain, who told them his brother was mad, and 
would not live long. He gave them a bottle and half ofrum, asking 
White if he had ever killed a Spaniard. He then brought them nine 
feet of rope, and a handkerchief as a gag, and told them he would 
stand sentinel at the door while they did the work. When they had 
done, they knocked, and the captain opening it, said, ‘‘ Have you 
done?” They said, ‘‘ Yes;” he said, “‘Is he dead?’ and came 
in swearing. When he was sure he was dead, he locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. They then all went into the captain’s 
cabin to divide the money, and to consult what was to be done with 
the corpse. It was finally agreed to keep it two or three days 
till the sailing orders came from the Admiralty; then to sew it up in 
a hammock, and throw it overboard. 

When the captain was first secured, he cried out, ‘‘Hey! hey! 
what have I done?” When they told him of the murder, he replied, 
‘‘ What! If the villains have murdered my brother, can I help it ? 
I know nothing of it.” 

Buchanan, the sentinel at the cabin-door, deposed that the cap- 
tain came to him, and sent him on deck while he spoke to his 
brother. Mahoney then went down, and the struggle and cries of 
‘*Murder!” began. As the sentinel walked in the gun-room, he 
looked down, and saw the captain take a candle out of a lantern 
which was hanging there, and hand it into the cabin. The captain 
was then standing in the cockpit, by the purser’s door, with a sword 
in his hand. When the sentinel came down with a light, the cap- 
tain waved his sword and cried, ‘‘Go back, and stay where you 
are!” In three quarters of an hour after, the crying ceased; the 
captain called for a candle; and when the sentinel carried one down, 
the captain gave him his sword, and bade him stand at his post, and 
if his brother made any more noise, to let him alone, and send for 
him (the captain). The next morning, after a consultation, the sen- 
tinel, the cooper, and the doctor’s mate broke open the cabin-door, 
and found Sir John lying on one side dead, with his right leg drawn 
up and bent, his hat over his face, and blood about his mouth. 

The evidence for the defence was miserably quibbling and weak. 
It consisted chiefly of an attempt to prove that Sir John was a luna- 
tic. The evidence of discharged servants proved nothing, but that 
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he had probably often taken too much, and was a man of strong 
passions, and one who retaliated affronts. It was proved that he once 
got up at two or three in the morning, called his servants, then fell 
singing, and swore it was only twelve at night, and he would lie in 
bed all day. He lived in an old shattered house, “ with household 
goods all to pieces ;” and he would throw knives, forks, or glass-bot- 
tles at servants who annoyed him. The prisoner’s argument was, 
that as Sir John by his will had cut him off from everything, and 
given the estate to a family named Foote, he would have been the 
maddest person in the world to have committed an act which was 
40,0001. damage to him. He also produced a witness (a lodging- 
house keeper at Bristol), to prove that three weeks before the mur- 
der he had told her he wished to rent a garret in which to confine 
his brother, under his charge and guardianship. It was also tried 
to be shown that King Road, where the Ruby was moored, was not 
in the county of Bristol, or in the jurisdiction of the court. 

The recorder, summing up on all particulars, alluded to the fact 
that the day of the murder Captain Goodere was very anxious to sail 
the next morning; the master represented to him the danger of at- 
tempting the Bristol Channel without a pilot; but he answered, 
“Tf I can but get as low as the Downs, I don’t care.” He also 
pointed out the fact that the murdered man had complained of being 
treated ill by his brother, who on the death of their father had 
placed persons in the house, as he (Sir John) believed, to take away 
his life. 

White first confessed the crime, then pleaded drunkenness and 
ignorance of the whole event. Mahoney merely said he was a poor 
pressed man; but finally confessed the crime. All three prisoners 
were executed at Bristol, and Mahoney’s body was hung in chains 
near the place where the murder was committed. 

The celebrated humorist Foote was a relative of the murderer, 
and was once introduced to a party of wits as ‘‘ the young gentleman 
whose relative murdered his brother at Bristol.” 
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CoMMEMORATION at Oxford is a festival said to be prolific in matri- 
monial engagements. I admit that it is so in flirtations, but I 
doubt whether many marriages result from it. I don’t say that 
Christmas any more than Midsummer, as a rule, leads to Oxford 
engagements ; I am simply relating my own experiences, within 
which two engagements, both effected during the Christmas vacation, 
resulted to myself. 

I had always understood, previously to trying the experiment, 
that any vacation was rather a seedy affair at Oxford. I have since 
discovered that this fiction is simply a device of dons for discourag- 
ing undergraduates from applying for leave to stay up. Although 
a don myself, I will own to a considerable sympathy for under- 
graduates ; for I am by no means an old don, and hope before long 
to have altogether emerged from ‘‘ donhood.”” But with all my sym- 
pathy for undergraduates, I will be honest, and own that, as long as 
I have anything to do with Oxford, when the legitimate end of term 
has come, I like to see the omnibuses well laden with portmanteaus, 
and cabs in goodly number, each occupied by some junior, cigar in 
mouth, and going down George-street or the New-road, a sure sign 
that Oxford is being left to the occupation of those who alone, as I 
consider, in vacation times, have a right to occupy it. You may 
ask what we do at Oxford during the Christmas vacation. Well, 
different men have different ways of spending the time; but there 
can be no doubt that most prefer a way that is eminently social. I 
once knew a man, who had lately taken his degree, stay up and 
away from all his home-ties to dine téte-d-téte in rooms with a not 
very sociable don. This is the exception. I have grateful recol- 
lections of a dinner in the vast hall of Christ Church, quite at the 
end of December, to which about sixteen sat down at one of the 
tables close to the fireplace on the north side of the hall. The 
effect was singular. No one was dining at any other table, and the 
rest of the hall was in darkness; but we had some good large screens 
round our table and the fire, and we could not have been more 
cheerful if the gas had been in full blaze, which a year or two later 
surrounded the hall in long luminous strings. In the middle of 
this dinner Fortescue suddenly turned to me and said: ‘I say, 
Evans, is it true that you’re going to be spliced ?”’ 

It was perfectly true that I had such intentions, but the 
fates had for all that settled it otherwise, pro hdc vice. The fol- 
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lowing was the cause of Fortescue’s question. A few days previ- 
ously, I had been present at the celebrated Christmas-eve party in 
the hall of Magdalen. So thoroughly hospitable and in the spirit 
of the season is this gathering, that it is worth a brief descrip- 
tion. At nine o’clock the choir sing through the first part of 
Handel’s Messiah. Every one knows the joyous character of this 
solemnly grand music. Even those whose religious ideas are none 
of the strictest cannot but be impressed with it. It is always well 
sung here; any guests who may be able to do so, and who choose 
to assist, being allowed to join with the choir on this occasion. At 
ten o’clock supper is served. Cold rounds of beef, oysters in bar- 
rels, furmity, mincepies, ale, stout, and mulled wines, are the com- 
ponent parts of this portion of the evening’s proceedings. It is a 
sight to see grave dons sitting down and proving, or attempting to 
prove, their dexterity in the matter of opening oysters. To open 
an oyster is a simple matter enough to him who knows the dodge. 
He who does not will probably find that he has succeeded either 
in splitting the shell of the oyster or in cutting his fingers. How- 
ever, supper is over, and once more we are called on to listen to 
sacred strains in the shape of the most inspiriting carols. They 
seldom vary, the first being always ‘‘ Christmas comes, the time of 
gladness,”’ adapted to the music of ‘‘ David his ten thousands slew,”’ 
from Handel’s Saul; and those whose only idea of Christmas carols 
is derived from those of street-singers would acknowledge that they 
were capable of assuming a more attractive aspect if they could hear 
them on Christmas-eve at Magdalen. A little before twelve, Pear- 
sall’s grand carol In dulci jubilo having finished a most pleasing 
succession of sacred song, a brief and silent pause ensues, broken 
by the chimes of the college clock. As the last stroke of twelve 
dies away, the choir once more break out into song, and Pergolesi’s - 
Gloria in excelsis closes the musical part of this cheerful festival. 
Yet one more brief ceremony remains. Amidst the peals of the 
ten fine bells of Wolsey’s tower the vice-president passes round a 
grace-cup, having first drank out of it, with the welcome to all, of 
‘‘a merry Christmas and a happy new year ;” and the guests de- 
part, after drinking the toast themselves. 

Well, I was assisting at this pleasant gathering, and had just 
succeeded in making a very satisfactory supper, when an old friend, 
who had just like myself been elected to a fellowship, proposed an 
adjournment to the gallery to see how the ladies were faring, among 
whom he had some friends. Here I was introduced to Emily 
Charleote ; and her bright eyes were not long in penetrating to my 
heart. Having an acquaintance with Professor Bullen through 
attending many of his admirable history lectures, I had little diffi- 
culty in following up my casual introduction to his fair guest; and 
I made such good use of my time that in three days we two, like 
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a couple of fools, had agreed ‘‘ to be both one another.” I say, 
like a couple of fools, for she had no money, and I had nothing but 
my fellowship ; and, of course, by marriage I should have thrown 
myself out of the way of all such means of subsistence as marrying 
fellows usually look forward to. I was not long in telling my little 
secret to the friend who had introduced me to Emily; and he had 
told it, as a profound secret of course, to somebody else; so that 
Fortescue’s question to me, a day or two later, while dining at 
Christ Church, was easily accounted for,—though it did take me 
rather aback at first. However, the ‘‘ engagement’’ didn’t last long. 
We began to correspond fiercely ; but Emily’s letters suddenly be- 
came somewhat curt, and very soon afterwards, as suddenly ceased 
altogether. News was not long in reaching me, that the broad 
acres of a young member of parliament had attracted her, as her 
lovely face had wrought upon him the same speedy effect that it had 
produced upon me. I need not say that I was very indignant. I 
wrote her a letter, in which I told her my mind pretty freely, which 
she—perhaps wisely on her part—returned unopened; so that she 
does not know to this day the precise terms in which I gave vent 
to my feelings. About the same time I deliberately determined 
that I would never marry, the natural temporary result of arguing 
from a particular to a general. I really meant to be very cautious, 
and not to lose my heart again; seeing, as I thought, every suf- 
ficient happiness in the creature comforts of college life and the 
society of the common-room circle. I am far from denying the 
advantages which they afford, and the independence which any one 
can very well enjoy to whom they are available. But just now 
I am somehow more inclined to look forward to the domestic life 
of a country parsonage and a placens uxor. Several years have 
elapsed since I either saw Emily Charleote (Swinford is her name 
now), or heard any more of her than that she lives among a set of 
county magnates, and is happy enough in the magnificence which 
she could not have enjoyed with me. I am sufficiently high up 
the list of fellows to have made the college rectory of Densford 
(on the opposite side of England to Mrs. Swinford’s domain) my 
option. I am going to be instituted to it directly I hear from my 
new diocesan when it will be convenient to him to receive me for 
that purpose ; and I am going to be married ‘‘ the very next Easter 
as is.’ And what has this to do with Christmas at Oxford ? 
Briefly this: I lost my heart the second time, when I had got 
well heart-whole from the effect’ of Emily Charlcote’s heartless- 
ness, also during a Christmas vacation at Oxford, though not on 
Christmas-eve at Magdalen. 
H. VINCENT WATSON. 
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As long as English ships have sailed the ocean, it has been a tra- 
dition with us as a people to look upon sailors as a brave, gene- 
rous set of men, honest and fearless to a degree ; but not too much 
gifted with domestic virtues, or indeed with much respectability at 
all during their cruises on shore. To a certain extent this view of 
them has been true; and the accounts we have heard of their wild 
carouses and improvidence, throwing sovereigns to beggars, light- 
ing their pipes with 51. notes, &c., though probably much exagger- 
ated, are in some instances correct. 

Up to between thirty and forty years ago, every sailor who 
came ashore from his ship was left entirely to his own devices for 
amusement during the time he was unemployed; and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, was immediately surrounded by a crew of harpies 
of the worst class, who made it their business to pander to his pre- 
vailing vices, and kept him under the influence of liquor in the vilest 
dens, till all his money was spent, when he was turned into the 
streets to starve, or ship again as soon as he listed. 

This short career of debauchery was so regularly run by every 
sailor, that it came to be a received notion that it was depraved 
taste in the men which led them to such acts of folly; whereas, in 
reality, it was the actual want, in many instances, of some respect- 
able refuge which drove them into the abodes of misery and crime. 
This true view of the case became palpable to a few benevolent in- 
dividuals, farther-seeing than the majority of society; and by their 
energetic efforts the ‘‘ Sailors’ Home,” the subject of the present 
article, was founded, about thirty years ago, in Dock-street, White- 
chapel. Some idea may be formed of how rapidly the boon offered 
to them was appreciated by men whose only homes had hitherto been 
grog-shops and disreputable houses, from the fact that in the year 
1835 the number of boarders was 100, whereas during the past year 
above 11,000 sailors have slept beneath the roof of the institution. 

That such a result should have been arrived at is in no way 
surprising, considering the manifold advantages which are offered to 
them, inasmuch as the institution comprises in itself the accommo- 
dation of a club-house, bank, and loan-society, with the addition of 
a first-rate navigation school. Buta better idea of its benefits will 
be formed from a sketch of the lives the sailors lead who refuse to 
join it during their cruises on shore, compared with the comforts 
enjoyed by those who seek its shelter. 
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Immediately a ship arrives in the docks at London, she is sur- 
rounded by a crowd comprising every degree of rascality and pro- 
fligacy, varying in appearance from the pretended missionary, who, 
under the guise of benevolence, obtains means to foster his own 
vices, to the common street ‘trull’ and ragged ‘Arab ;’ ‘ fences,’ 
Jews, slop-sellers, and touts make up the greedy crowd, one and all 
actuated by the unanimous intention of plundering the unfortunate 
sailors who have come among them of every thing they possess. 

Even to one accustomed to the dark sides of London life, the 

nightly scenes in most of the low grog-shops about Ratcliff High- 
way would inspire horror and disgust. Take one sample: 

In a large room, flaring with gas and dirty to an extreme, but 
covered with tawdry decorations, and with a bar filled with alluring- 
looking bottles, containing adulterated compounds little better than 
poison itself, pretty nearly the same crowd which receives a ship 
on its arrival is assembled; the distinctive feature being now that 
they are all more or less intoxicated. A good many of the motley 
company are from the choice neighbourhood of Tiger Bay; and 
occasionally, as some of the women (many of them girls yet in their 
teens, but fierce and brutal enough to compare with the animal 
from which their dwelling takes its name) endeavour to rob a 
drunken sailor to his face, an angry quarrel arises, knives are drawn, 
and for the time the scene becomes a very Pandemonium, every 
other sound being drowned in the screams of the women, the break- 
ing of glass, and the struggling of the men. The police enter, 
some few are ejected, and perhaps the nearest hospital has an oc- 
cupant the more ; and after a few minutes’ lull of comparative quiet, 
the orgie goes on again. That a few days and nights spent in scenes 
like this should reduce a man to the lowest state of mental and phy- 
sical prostration can easily be imagined; and it is now, when his 
money is all gone, his clothes pawned or stolen from him, that the 
crimps make their last market out of their unfortunate victim. A 
ship is found for him, the character of which he has neither the 
mental power nor the opportunity to make himself acquainted with ; 
he signs articles very often in a state which precludes him from 
knowing what he is doing; and before he has well recovered his scat- 
tered senses, finds himself on his voyage minus a month’s pay, for 
which the crimps have succeeded in obtaining an advance-note. 

The above is a very slight account of the perils and tempta- 
tions which beset a sailor on shore; and it was for the purpose of 
as far as possible protecting him from them that the ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Home” was founded, and built on the site previously occupied by 
the Brunswick Theatre, and opened on the 1st of May 1835 for 
the reception of 100 men. In 1865 it was enlarged by the new 
building fronting Dock-street, which was opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on the 22d of May in that year. This enlarge- 
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ment enables the institution to provide sleeping accommodation for 
502 boarders. The Home, as it now stands, consists of a base- 
ment, which contains the kitchen, communicating by a lift with the 
steward’s pantry, scullery, steward’s store-room, beer- and coal- 
cellars, recreation-room, navigation-school, skittle-alley, &c. 

The ground-floor has two entrance-halls (in one of which certain 
respectable slop-sellers are allowed to sell their goods at fixed 
prices), offices for engaging and discharging crews, offices con- 
nected with the Home, and two dormitories. On the first-floor are 
the dining-hall, library, and reading-room, mess-room for officers, 
and two dormitories, &c. The whole area of the second and third 
floors is appropriated to sleeping berths or cabins, with lavato- 
ries attached. A 3-inch up-service pipe from the main, assisted 
by an auxiliary steam-pumping engine, is connected with a large 
cistern at the top of the Home, whence a constant supply of water 
is circulated throughout the building, and a length of fire-hose is 
also attached to the hydrants on each floor. 

On a sailor entering his name as a boarder, his heavy baggage 
is carefully stored, and he is encouraged to deposit his ready-money 
with the cashier, Mr. Thomas Balding. Every facility is given to 
him to save his money, as he can deposit any sum from 5s. to 
2001. in the savings’-bank, on which he receives 3 per cent in- 
terest, and which can be withdrawn at any seaport in the kingdom. 
In addition to this, money-orders are issued by the authority of the 
Board of Trade free of charge ; and some idea may be formed of the 
advantages of these arrangements from the fact, that during the 
year 1868, 33,0831. were remitted to their friends and relations, 
and 4,4341. deposited in the savings’-bank,—sums which, but for 
the intervention of the Home, would infallibly have been squandered 
in the dancing-saloons and grog-shops which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. Each inmate has a separate sleeping-apartment allotted 
to him of about the average size of an officer’s cabin on board ship, 
and has in addition the use of a magnificent dining-hall, reading- 
room, and recreation bagatelle-rooms, skittle-alley, &c. The hour 
for breakfast is eight o’clock, when the men are supplied with 
cold boiled beef, fish, bread, butter, and coffee; at one o’clock the 
dinner consists of soup, roast and boiled beef and mutton, meat- 
pies, puddings, and fruit-pies, and table-ale; at tea, at 5.30, they 
are allowed bread, butter, and tea, with cold ham and beef and salad, 
and have a supper of bread and cheese and table-ale at 9.30. 

For this, and all the advantages of the Home, including a 
reasonable amount of washing, the sailors only pay 15s. a-week. 
That the diet is liberal enough there can be no doubt; indeed it is 
open to question whether it is not too liberal, and if it would not 
be better, instead of giving meat three times a-day, to allow a small 
quantity of grog, to be had at stated and proper hours. Most sailors 
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(all men-of-war’s men) are accustomed to a certain amount of spirit 
daily, and the table-ale given (though sound enough in its way) is 
certainly no substitute for it. If this were done, it would do away 
with the necessity of the men going out to get their accustomed 
glass (which even the steadiest of them will do), and prevent their 
being exposed to temptation in the streets. Every other possible 
inducement is given to them to stay at home, as they have chess, 
draughts, bagatelle-boards, and a skittle-ground, and a very well- 
selected library. It is most gratifying to see how well the reading- 
room is appreciated ; it is nearly always full of all classes of men, 
exhibiting every phase of education, from the rough gray-headed 
old sailor slowly spelling through some simple sea-story, to the young 
mate studying a work on navigation; they all, however, seem very 
earnest in the desire to employ themselves in a useful manner, and 
the whole scene forms a wonderful contrast to the life the same 
men would have been leading before the Home was opened. 

In the navigation-school, during the past year, 96 seamen have 
passed as second-mates, 77 second-mates as first and only mates, 
and 62 chief-mates for masters’ certificates: this alone will give 
conclusive proof, if any is needed, that it is not an inherent taste 
for dissipation which leads sailors to squander their money in folly 
and vice ; but shows that they are as willing to profit by instruction, 
and can be as studious and steady in their conduct, as any other 
class of society. As has been before stated, upwards of 11,000 
seamen have slept beneath the roof of the institution during the 
past year ; men belonging to all classes and to all nations; and yet 
there has not been a single case of serious insubordination or riot. 
Much of the order which prevails is no doubt due to the super- 
intendent, Mr. John Weston, who manages the men admirably, 
never interfering with them if it can possibly be helped; but when 
he does so, it is with a mixture of kindness, patience, and firmness, 
which always has the desired effect. 

The good the institution has done during the few years it has 
been open is incalculable; thousands of sailors acknowledge with 
gratitude, that it has made steady, self-reliant, temperate men of 
them; thousands of their relations have been preserved from the work- 
house by the aid which the money remitted through the Home has 
given them. To those sailors who have hitherto refused to join 
it during their home-trips, but have preferred to loaf about the grog- 
shops in its neighbourhood, we would only say, ‘‘ Go and judge for 
yourselves.”’ Inthe one case a healthful happy life is provided, with 
an opportunity of saving money ; in the other, a brief spell of wild 
debauchery squanders hard-earned money, and probably shatters 


the constitution for life. 
C. F. F. WOODS. 





FRANKLIN’S CONFESSION 


BY AMELIA THOMAS 


Op Franklin was dying. He had succumbed at last to age; but 
no disease troubled him with pain, no corporeal agony interfered with 
the mind’s anxious gaze towards the unseen world into which he was 
soon to enter. Gradually and quietly the body wasted in strength, 
and he might have expired as calmly as an infant, but that mental 
inquietude preyed upon him; groans which he did not make any 
effort to suppress broke from his white lips, and his eyes had a 
troubled gaze, fearful to witness in a dying man. Miriam Franklin, 
his grandson’s wife, was attending upon him, looking up every now 
and then from the needlework on which she was engaged. The sight 
of that trouble@ face made her long to hear her husband’s footstep ; 
for she feared that death might come, and that she alone would be 
witness of the last hour. To her inexpressible relief, however, she 
heard Gideon’s tread approaching the lodge, and, hastening out, she 
begged him to come in quickly, for she feared longer to be alone with 
the old man. Thus urged, Gideon made no delay, and entering the 
small apartment where his grandfather lay, he approached the bed, 
and kindly inquired how he felt. 

‘* Nay, lad, I feel no difference since thee seest me this morn- 
ing; but something tells me I shall not see another sunset.” 

‘* But, grandfather,” replied the young man encouragingly, ‘‘ if 
thou feelest no worse, there may yet be many days before thee.” 

**No, lad, no; and I could go willingly, but that I am troubled 
in my mind. But I must not speak, or ill may come of it to those 
belonging to him.—Lad Gideon, be warned by me, your old and 
dying grandfather ; never do anything that will burden your mind ;”’ 
—groans, fearful and deep, broke the old man’s utterance ;—‘“ fifty 
years, and I see it all now as I did then.” 

‘* Grandfather,” said Gideon, ‘‘ would it be any ease to your 
mind to talk to good Master Leppard from the rectory, our squire’s 
son? They say he has a rare good heart, and is truly a devout 
man, though he be but young. You mind him, grandfather, don’t 
you ?—him as is nephew to your old master, Squire Walter ?”’ 

‘*T mind him, yes, lad; ay, his father was a good youth when 
Master Walter and I were wild and evil in our doings. But go, lad; 
do as thou sayest ; it will ease my mind to tell the truth at last.” 

Gideon hastened to find the young clergyman, and make known 
to him the condition of his grandfather, and the fact of his having 
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some revelation to make of former deeds which sorely troubled his 
mind, and prevented his dying in peace. 

The dying man and his spiritual adviser were left together. The 
tragic story of fifty years before, the long-concealed burden on the 
old man’s conscience, we will tell in our own words. 

Reginald Mowbrey and Walter Leppard were cousins, but they 
were differently cireumstanced. Reginald was heir of Mowbrey Chase ; 
broad lands and hoarded wealth would be his in the future, and in 
the present he had all that falls to the lot of an heir: consideration, 
deference, and, as an only child, the engrossing love of his surviving 
parent. Gay, handsome, and chivalric, he was entering on life’s 
career; the household servants worshipped him, and there was no 
peasant on the estate but wished well, and augured much good, to 
Master Reginald. He had no enemies, and many friends. More than 
this, he had won the heart of Annabel Ellice, the beautiful daughter 
of a small squire, whose property was adjacent to Mowbrey. No, 
there was no cloud in his sky. Life was a dream, a dream of bliss; 
there were sorrow and trouble in the world he knew; there had been 
grief in his own home, when, while he was still a child, his eldest 
brother, who had gone forth in the morning to the hunt a youth of 
gallant bearing, was brought back at night a corpse. But this had 
happened when he was still so young that the impression made was 
evanescent, and he grew up to realise only unbroken happiness. His 
cousin Walter was son of a clergyman, who had married, with a very 
reluctant consent on the part of her friends, the sister of Reginald’s 
father. She had lived a sad life in the dreary parsonage, with a 
husband of gloomy habits and taciturn manners ; became the mother 
of four boys ; and died when the eldest, Walter, was in his sixteenth 
year. Like his father, Walter was reserved and gloomy, and a dark 
and restless ambition was in the depths of his soul; but, after all, 
youth has always its bright side, and naturally seeks companionship ; 
therefore it followed that, there being none others of equal rank in 
the neighbourhood, Reginald and he were friends and companions, 
as well as cousins. 

But Walter had his way to make in life; and his uncle’s influ- 
ence having obtained him an appointment in the household of Lord 
Clarendon, then lord chancellor and prime minister, as well as ad- 
viser of the lately restored King Charles, he proceeded to London, 
where he remained until the celebration of Reginald’s coming of age, 
when he was invited by his uncle, Sir Roger, to be a guest at the 
Chase during the festivities which were to take place in honour of 
the heir’s majority. He had now been three years resident in Lon- 
don, and had witnessed the struggle for power and place; and the 
dark and gloomy side of his character had gathered strength from the 
conflict between his naturally ambitious cravings and the family cir- 
cumstances and deficiency of pecuniary means which curbed and 
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thwarted them. True it was, he had for patron a powerful and fa- 
youred noble, but he was only one among many: there were numbers 
seeking like himself a name and place, but most of them were backed 
by relatives powerful at court, or at least by those with whom Cla- 
rendon wished to maintain friendship. Had he been rich, he might 
have won his way to rank and power; but he remembered that he 
was only the son of a country parson, in those days a despicable 
class. His uncle, Sir Roger Mowbrey, was indeed a magnate of the 
land, but his importance was local—he had no political or court in- 
fluence ; and it was only from remembrance of former friendship that 
he obtained from Lord Clarendon the attaché-ship which Walter now 
held. Brooding on his own despondent thoughts, while still che- 
rishing his ambitious hopes, his one-and-twentieth birthday arrived ; 
but for him there were no festive gatherings, none around him knew 
or cared for such a date. He had no loving mother or gentle sister 
to send greetings of affection ; his father had died since he left home, 
and only one brother, still a schoolboy, remained to him. But he 
was remembered at the Chase; Reginald despatched a messenger 
with letters of kind congratulation from himself and Sir Roger, and 
a renewed invitation to Mowbrey for Reginald’s birthday, which was 
only a month later than his own. 

The heart of the young man was neither soothed nor softened by 
the receipt of these missives of affection; on the contrary, a deeper 
concentration of bitterness, a deadlier ambition, fastened on his soul. 
He hated Reginald, who alone stood between him and all that he 
coveted ; for the lands, though not the title, of Mowbrey would be 
his, were his cousin not there to possess them. 


A fair day, in ‘‘ the leafy month of June,” a sun warm but not 
scorching, a breeze balmy and caressing, blessed the birthday fes- 
tival, and at noon, when the tables (loaded after the fashion of the 
time) had not yet become places of concealment for the prostrate 
guests, when, as yet free from intoxication, visitors and retainers 
rose to drink the young heir’s health, 

“Tt was a sight the careful brow might smooth, 
And make age smile, and dream itself to youth.” 
There was the glad father, proud of his handsome heir, who, though 
not trained in courts, had from nature a graceful and dignified bear- 
ing, which, united as it was with a sweet suavity of manner, made 
him irresistibly attractive to all who knew him. Among the most 
honoured guests were Annabel his betrothed, and her father Squire 
Ellice of the Grange, who was as rejoiced to see the day as though 
Reginald had been his own son; and was he not indeed soon to be 
very near to him in relationship, as he had always been in affection ? 
for the two fathers had ever been as brothers, and the firm adher- 
ence of each to the royal cause, when such adherence was dangerous, 
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had riveted the chains of their friendship. The mutual love of their 
children had been the crowning of their hopes, and for the young 
pair they hoped for a peaceful bliss which they themselves had not 
known in their youth, convulsed as the times had been in struggles 
between the royalist and republican parties. 

But the sun has spots, and, unmarked, this festive gathering 
was looked upon with evil eyes. Walter Leppard had been for the 
last week at Mowbrey, and each day had added more rancour to his 
thoughts ; he had given way to the evil impulses of his mind, and 
they had gained strength and vigour. Circumstances had given 
shape to his dark imaginings. Wandering alone the day before the 
birthday—for Reginald had gone to Ellice Grange—in a copse at 
some little distance from the house, he had thrown himself at the 
foot of a tree, and was listlessly watching the clouds float past, 
when, hearing a sound, he looked up, and saw approaching a man 
of some four-and-thirty years, who appeared to be mad with rage. 
He raised his clenched fist, and shook it wildly at the empty air ; 
his face was inflamed with anger, and his eyes were bloodshot and 
fierce. As he came nearer, Walter could hear him utter threatenings 
of revenge, and on his close approach recognised a groom whom he 
had seen when he was last at the village hostelry. The man stopped 
when he saw Walter, and so furious was he, the young man almost 
feared him as he looked up and saw the passion in his countenance. 

** Ay!” he thundered out, ‘‘ one of the accursed race, though 
he’s only a drivelling parson’s son !”’ 

But Walter had the family quality of animal courage, and rising 
as he heard these words, he looked steadfastly at the enraged man, 
who in his turn appeared subdued by the calmness of the gentleman, 
whom he was about to curse and threaten, and perhaps maltreat. 

** You are angry, my man,”’ said Walter; ‘‘ have you been dis- 
missed from the service of mine host of the Grange ? and why are 
you so furious with those of my race ?” 

‘* Dismissed by Giles Humfrey! nay, he knows better than that; 
but an’ he did dismiss me, there are plenty would be glad of Will 
Franklin in their stables, ay, even Sir Roger himself, though his 
fine young heir has done me so ill a service with Mistress Annabel. 
But I'll be revenged, that I will!” 

His anger was again about to leap into action, when Walter 
said, catching at the sound : 

‘* The heir, my cousin Reginald, you mean ; what harm has he 
done you ?” 

‘* Harm, nay, he has dealt me the hardest blow I am ever like 
to have. You haven’t been here, Master Leppard, to hear the talk 
in the Hall and village; but Mistress Annabel’s maid Phyllis had 
given me her promise to wed me next Martinmas, and we were 
well known for sweethearts in all Mowbrey, when Master Reginald 
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takes on him to tell Mistress Annabel that I had an ill name, and 
had had a hand in the drowning of the idiot lad last year in the Flint 
stream, when I were only a looker-on; and why should I prevent 
the people’s sport ? What use were that poor fool toany one? But 
last evening when I went to the Grange, thinking I should perhaps 
see my lass, sure enough she came to speak to me, but it were 
only to say she must have no more to say to me; I were not the 
man she thought I was. And then she whimpered, and stammered 
out she wondered the ghost of poor Joyce didn’t haunt me.”’ 

‘** But,” interrupted Walter, ‘‘ how do you know it was my 
cousin who made reports of you ?” 

** Ay, there it is; no one else would dare to say anything of me, 
they know me too well; and Phyllis, when I pressed her to know 
who had done me the ill turn, grew frightened, and told me it were 
Master Reginald, and she was sure he would say nothing ill of any 
one, unless it were true. But as I say, and I don’t care who hears 
me, I'll have my revenge, for all he’s a great heir. How would he 
like any one to come between him and Mistress Annabel ?”’ 

Had the demon of evil thoughts and hopes put on bodily appear- 
ance, and come to tempt Walter to evil act ? Some such idea crossed 
his mind as he looked at the man before him, ready for any deed 
that would gratify his vindictive feeling; and his own covetous 
longings for the possession of Mowbrey seemed to go hand in hand 
with the peasant’s lust of revenge. What if this man slew Reginald, 
would he not then be at least heir, if not actual master of great 
possessions ? and would he not then be able to return to London, no 
longer dependent on the favour of a courtier; could he not himself 
outdo the craftiest statesmen in the game of diplomacy, and win 
that political power he. longed for? And Annabel too, once Regi- 
nald were removed, might she not in time be induced to transfer her 
affection to himself? He had seen no London beauty like her, in 
her natural and unsophisticated loveliness; she had been the object 
of his boyish preference three years before, and but for Reginald, 
she might have loved him now. 

With these thoughts rushing through his brain, the wily young 
man, whilst seeming to turn away the wrath of the elder, only in- 
flamed and fed it; so that when they parted, there was more of 
settled hatred in Franklin’s heart towards Reginald, though out- _ 
wardly he was calmer. But blinded as he was by his own feelings, 
he saw that Walter Leppard would not inwardly disapprove any mis- 
chief brought against his cousin. 

** Ay,” said the man, in a deep growling voice, “‘ parson’s son 
would like me to help him to Mowbrey Chase, and keep his own 
neck safe the while.” 

Dark and bitter was the conflict in the mind of the young man 
as he returned to the Chase; but before he entered it, his mind 
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was made up: he had considered his uncle’s anguish, should any- 
thing happen to his only son; the kindness of father and son to 
himself,—he had put these in the scale with his own plans of self- 
aggrandisement and ambitious schemes, and he had inclined the 
balance to himself. He resolved to compass Reginald’s death 
in some way which would not recoil upon himself; and what better 
means could he have than the vengeance of the man from whom he 
had just parted? Yes, he would so influence Franklin’s passion, 
whilst he appeared not to do so, that, mad with rage, when Reginald 
crossed his path he would slay him. When his cousin was fishing 
in the secluded meadow through which the Flint ran, he would 
contrive that Franklin should come upon him; and in the combat 
for life, he knew that the giant strength of the peasant would over- 
come the more feeble frame of the gentleman. 

Evil, indeed, then were the eyes that looked on Reginald next 
day at the festive gathering in his honour; and there was no re- 
lenting of his fell purpose in Walter Leppard’s heart; nay, the very 
splendour of the scene, the costliness of all around, the rich velvet 
hangings embroidered with gold, the gorgeous hues of the satin 
coverings of couch and chairs, the carved cabinets of ebony and 
ivory, the display of plate on the board,—all served to urge him to 
his crime. All these might yet, and that before long, be his own. 

But not quite as he planned it did things fall out. Will Frank- 
lin, always addicted to intemperance, drank furiously for days, and 
was now ill in bed from the effects of a blow his head had received 
in staggering against a low post with swinging signboard. Enraged, 
but not deterred from his designed crime by this disappointment to 
his hopes, Walter, knowing but a few days must elapse before he 
must return to his duties in London, paced moodily the country 
round Mowbrey ; and while thus wandering, he eame one morning 
on the body of a young man who lay dead at the foot of Guy’s Cliff. 
The place was lonely ; human foot rarely trod the furze-grown waste 
just below the cliff; but the cliff, which was really only a very high 
hill, was often traversed by pedlars or travelling showmen, as it 
shortened the road between the village and the next town. Evidently 
this young man had belonged to the latter class. His hands bore 
no signs of toil, his hair was auburn, like that of Reginald Mowbrey, 
_ and but for his garb he might have been mistaken for the rich heir. 
Walter started at the signs so unexpectedly presented to his view ; 
and then looking more closely at the corpse, saw it could not long 
have been there, probably only since the night before. He knew 
that a troupe of itinerant showmen had passed through the village 
a week before, on their way north. Most likely this one had for 
some reason lingered behind, and on his way to rejoin his com- 
panions, had taken the shortest route indicated, and thus met his 
fate. A sudden thought entered the gazer’s mind: what if he could 
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bring, unobserved, some of Reginald’s clothing here, attire the corpse 
in it, and, luring his cousin to the depths of the wood, slay and bury 
him. Im the search which would.be made for him, the searchers 
would, as he had done, come upon the body, so strangely like; and 
coupling the appearance with the garb, they would not hesitate to 
believe that they saw the dead heir. Acting upon his thought, he 
covered the body, already nearly concealed, with furze-branches ; 
and resolved, should nothing be already heard of the stranger, who 
had accidentally been killed, to carry out his awful project the same 
night. 


There was consternation and woe in the halls of Mowbrey; for 
three days the heir had been missing. The first day it was con- 
jectured he had gone to the Grange the evening before, and, the 
weather being stormy, had been persuaded to stay all night. But as 
evening came again, and he did not return, his father grew anxious, 
and sent a messenger to the Grange, who came back with the tidings 
of Reginald’s not having been there for the last two days; and there, 
too, had the state of the weather prevented his friends feeling so 
anxious as they would otherwise have done, for Reginald had from 
his boyhood daily visited the Grange, where he was as free of the 
house as the old squire himself. Learning that his son had not 
been seen at the Grange, a terrible foreboding entered the mind of 
Sir Roger that he should never see him again alive; but by his 
orders horses were saddled, and men rode round the country for 
miles, inquiring at every mansion, village, or town for tidings of the 
missing heir. At home, too, the woods were scoured; but to no 
purpose. All the tenantry voluntarily and eagerly sought for their 
beloved young lord; but not until the course of the third day did 
they, having exhausted their search elsewhere, seck among the farze 
at the base of Guy’s Cliff. A ery of horror from the foremost an- 
nounced that they had found what they sought. There lay the 
young man, dead in his youthful prime, the features unrecognisable 
from the wounds made by the cruel rock as he fell; but the auburn 
locks and the garb were Reginald Mowbrey’s. In the gloom of 
evening the sad bearers carried their burden to the Chase. Sir. 
Roger and Walter Leppard saw them from afar off. The hearts of 
both leaped and sank, but with what different emotions! The 
younger man schooled his aspect, and met the body of his dead 
cousin with what seemed natural sorrow and good feeling; but there 
was no need for the stricken father to play a part. He saw that 
all he loved and prized had gone before him; he heard the recital 
of how and where they had found his son, and it seemed only too 
probable that he had missed his footing on the boisterous night of 
his disappearance, and so fallen to the furze-grown common beneath 
Guy’s Cliff. The body was laid on a stately bier in the darkened 
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hall, and for two days it was open for all to come and take a fare- 
well look at the last heir of the Mowbrey name. Will Franklin, 
who, fortunately for himself, had been lying prostrate from loss of 
blood for the last four days, was now able to rise; and he craved 
permission to see the dead body of him against whom he had so 
lately vowed vengeance. He was admitted by the consent of the 
house-steward; but Walter Leppard frowned when he saw him enter, 
and the frown was not unperceived by Franklin. Walter had not 
left the house since his cousin’s body was brought home, and he 
had narrowly watched the looks of each who came to pay their 
tribute of respect or curiosity to the departed. He had been satis- 
fied until now; but when Franklin in his turn came, he saw sus- 
picion in his face, and he looked at Walter as though to accuse him 
of murder ; but gazing intently at the corpse, a new idea seemed to 
enter his mind; and muttering, ‘‘ Not so tall by two inches,” he 
again looked at Walter, and went his way. Walter followed him 
into the open road, and inquired kindly after his health. The man 
was short and abrupt in his answers, and Walter felt uneasy ; but 
assuming an indifferent tone, “ Franklin,” he said, ‘‘ you know I 
am now heir to the estate, and can perhaps do something to make 
up for my poor cousin’s wrong to you. I can easily obtain my 
uncle’s consent to what I propose. I can put you in the South 
Lodge, which has been empty since old Adam died ; and you might 
be head-stableman as well. Perhaps your pretty Phyllis may relent 
when you can offer her the lodge for a home.” 

Franklin’s eyes glistened, and for a moment he felt only warm 
gratitude to the man who so gratuitously and so generously offered 
to help him to the fulfilment of his dearest wishes. Then came 
back upon his view the corpse he had just left, and which he felt 
sure was not that of Reginald Mowbrey. He felt he was bribed to 
compromise a deed of guilt. He hesitated; but the tempter at his 
side offered him that which he could never hope to obtain for him- 
self. He looked up into Walter Leppard’s countenance, and the 
eyes of the two men sealed their guilty compact. No word was 
spoken, but Walter felt that the other knew there was to be con- 
cealment and connivance. 

After a solemn funeral procession they laid the youthful dead in 
the tomb of the Mowbreys, and a rare carved monument told how 
the last scion of that race had met his doom. 

Not long did Sir Roger survive his last hope on earth. He 
never smiled again, but he died peacefully. 

And now Walter Leppard had gained all he had desired to gain 
—wealth and power and place. Yes, he had an important post at 
court now; he had been knighted since his accession of wealth, and 
was Sir Walter Leppard of 1. »wbrey; but, ‘‘ gnashing with impeni- 
tent remorse,’’ there were moments when he would gladly have un- 
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done the past, and been again the dependent of Lord Clarendon. One 
wish was still unfulfilled—he had not won Annabel Ellice; but he 
spared no means to do so. Her father was dead, and she was an 
interloper in her uncle’s home, where a large and growing family 
exhausted the narrow revenues of the household. She had had since 
Reginald’s death an uncontrollable aversion to Walter’s visits, and 
she took herself to task for this; and remembering how the two 
had been friends, she met Walter with kindness, but his love she 
steadily rejected. Her grief had been deep, if not loud. The light 
died out of her eyes, as it had vanished from her heart when the 
dreadful news was broken to her; her great sorrow had come to her 
early, but its effects were lasting. 


‘* No more she walked elastic on the air ; 
Light though her step, there was a languor there.” 


Unceasingly and perseveringly the new knight and favoured cour- 
tier laid siege to her bereaved heart. That fortress yielded not, 
but at length she promised to give him all the affection she could 
yet bestow, and to become his wife; her uncle urging upon her the 
necessity of relieving him from any additional anxiety. 

; Sadly and quietly she entered upon her new duties, but she 
strove to fulfil them, and, so striving, succeeded. Taciturn and 
more gloomy Walter grew daily, but he was pleased with the ge- 
neral love bestowed upon his wife by rich and poor. She was gra- 
cious of manner to all, and the suffering in mind or body found in 
her a ready sympathiser and kind helper. 

The birth of a son brought joy to both parents, and drew them 
nearer together. Annabel clasped the baby to her heart, and felt 
new happiness in the clinging of its tiny hands or in gazing at its 
lovely face. 

Three months after the birth of his heir, Walter went back to 
London to resume his court duties. Annabel and the child accom- 
panied him, and the fresh beauty of the former was the subject of 
much praise and comment and envy in the gay circle that sur- 
rounded the monarch and his Portuguese consort. This unhappy 
princess, wounded in her deepest feelings, and suffering daily de- 
gradation, found solace in the society of the fair and gentle Lady 
Leppard, who, in the midst of that licentious company, maintained 
her woman’s dignity and reputation. Although Walter had done 
so much to gain Mowbrey, now he was possessed of it he loved no 
place less. The grand old mansion, the splendid surroundings of 
wood and water, appeared to be odious to him, and his chief happi- 
ness was in constant occupation. The interests of the nation were 
then at stake. The Dutch were vigorously pursuing their warfare 
with England, and it was feared might even reach the metropolis; and 
whilst this state of things lasted, and the then ministry remained in 
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office, Sir Walter was ever busy, advising with Clarendon, or hold- 
ing interviews with bankers and capitalists, endeavouring to raise 
loans for the expenses of the war, the exchequer being empty; and 
this perpetual mental excitement, joined to the physical fatigue he 
underwent, strangely rendered him more cheerful of manner, more 
easy of approach. But the cessation of war was succeeded by the 
downfall of Lord Clarendon, and after his removal the whole of the 
ministry was broken up. Then Annabel urged a return to Mow- 
brey, if only for a time; and Walter at length consented to spend 
their boy’s third birthday there. 


The eve of little Philip Leppard’s birthday had come, and found 
himself and parents once more at the Chase. Annabel was sitting 
alone in her boudoir, which looked towards the South Lodge. She 
was tired, for her cousins from the Grange, Alice and Cecily Ellice, 
were staying with her, and they had all been busy during the day 
making garlands of leaves and flowers to decorate the hall and rooms 
on the morrow. The two young girls had now gone to rearrange 
their disordered hair and dress; Alice was expecting her betrothed 
to return with Sir Walter, who had gone to the neighbouring town 
with a commission from Annabel to the toy-merchant, and a design 
on his own part to purchase a small pony for Philip. 

Sitting thus alone in the dusky gloaming, Lady Leppard’s 
thoughts unconsciously went back to old times—her childhood, her 
girlhood, and their varying scenes rose before her memory; her 
loving father, her youthful betrothed—Reginald, as he was when 
last she saw him alive—and the end, the sudden and fearful end, 
the face which even she could not recognise. Suddenly starting 
from her reverie, she felt it was not well to recur or dwell upon the 
past; she made a strong effort, and calling for lights went to a 
room at the end of a corridor, which led to the tower, where her 
cousins and she had placed their most precious wreaths, those which 
were to deck the festive bowl or be twined round the suspended 
lamps. This room was never occupied. Sir Walter particularly 
objected to that part of the old house, alleging that the east wind 
entered too freely; and as there was no lack of apartments, those 
at the south side had been newly fitted up, whilst those at the east 
end were dismantled of their furniture. But the two girls and 
Annabel had found it convenient, on entering from the grounds 
which they had rifled, to deposit their spoil in Sir Godfrey’s room, 
as it was called, having once been the favourite apartment of the 
good knight, who was drowned in endeavouring to save the life of a 
peasant’s child. 

On entering the room, Lady Leppard went towards a closet, on 
the shelves of which she knew Cecily had put some artificial roses 
which were to be mingled with the laurel. Going thus forward, 
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her eyes fell on the large and massive mirror which faced her. Not 
her own reflected image did she see, though it might have been there 
too. Spellbound she stood, transfixed by terror, for the glass gave 
back to her affrighted gaze the lineaments of the dead. Reginald 
Mowbrey was there, but not as in life—gay of bearing and noble of 
aspect ; but pale, sad-eyed, stern, worn, and cadaverous in appear- 
ance. Gradually the vision faded, and as it did so, Annabel uttered 
a loud shriek, and fell senseless at the foot of the mirror. In fall- 
ing, the keys, which, as chdtelaine, she wore suspended from her 
waist, struck forcibly against a large iron nail which apparently 
nailed the glass to the wall, and which was in reality a secret 
spring. The mirror swung back, and there fell forward a skeleton 
clothed as Reginald had been on the night he disappeared, and as 
he had been seen just now by Annabel. For two hours she lay 
insensible, and at length woke to consciousness to find herself alone 
with the dead. Wildly she shrieked now, and so loudly and inces- 
santly, that the terrified household rushed in a body to the quarter 
whence the sounds proceeded. What was their horror and conster- 
nation to see their lady sitting on the floor with a skull lying on 
her lap, the remaining part of the skeleton at her side, and the 
swung-back mirror revealing the place of concealment. They re- 
moved her from her ghostly companion, and placing her on her bed, 
hastened to summon medical aid. 

Walter reached home just after this had been done, and being 
informed of what had occurred, went to Sir Godfrey’s chamber, where 
he found Franklin amongst those assembled. With an unsteady 
voice, and drops of cold perspiration standing on his brow, he gave 
orders that preparations should be made for the immediate interment 
of the relics of the dead; and after he had seen them laid upon a 
bier, he dismissed the servants, and, remaining alone with Franklin, 
said, 

** We did not do our work effectually. This ought to have been 
buried long since.” 

‘Nay,’ said Franklin; ‘little I thought he was still above 
ground. I never dreamt but that you had put him away at once by 
a sudden blow; but had I known the poor lad lay here starving 
slowly to death, I would have spoken, though I hated him then.” 

‘* You were a maniac then, and would perhaps have been a fool, 
had I told you all; but you knew there was foul play, that the poor 
showman’s corpse was not Reginald Mowbrey; and I shut your 
mouth with bribes. Now it is too late. We must endeavour to hide 
what may be recognised of the past. The doublet alone may be fatal; 
the rest of the dress was common to us all at the time, and in the 
dim light of yon torch it cannot hitherto have been identified. We 
can cover it with a winding-sheet, and, under pretence of not dis- 
turbing the dead, forbid it any more to be looked at ; and in the light 
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of early morn we will see it placed in earth. But you and I must 
keep watch during the night.” 

Franklin gloomily assented, and the day broke upon the dismal 
scene. Then silently the dead remains were conveyed to a remote 
corner of the churchyard, and left to their rest at last. A report was 
spread by Walter that probably they were the bones of a cavalier 
who had taken refuge behind the mirror in the early days of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Annabel was restored to health, but never again to the posses- 
sion of her senses. At times she was frantic, but for the most part 
she sat silently gazing before her, or playing with her fingers. They 
never let her see a mirror when they found that the sight of one 
renewed her attack of frenzy. Her child she did not recognise ; but 
he grew up a brave bright-eyed boy, and scoured the woods and 
climbed the hills fearlessly—too fearlessly, his father thought, but 
he could not check him. They went no more to London; and years 
passed, and Philip’s majority was not celebrated with festivity—his 
mother’s condition forbade that ; but he was a fine youth, and little 
dreamt what a crime his father had done at the same age to make 
Mowbrey his own. But the hour of retribution was at hand. Philip 
was daring of ascent and descent of crag and cliff, and pursuing too 
eagerly his favourite sport, fell from the highest point of Guy’s Cliff 
—there where Reginald Mowbrey had been supposed to have met 
his fate. He was borne home a mangled and disfigured corpse ; so 
that not even the eyes of those who knew him best could say that 
he was the same youth they had seen leave home that morning so 
gay and lithe of limb. Not long did Sir Walter survive his son; he 
expired in the succeeding autumn. ‘‘ He died, and made no sign ;” 
but what passed between him and his Maker we know not: perhaps 
he died repentant. 

And Annabel, her clouded life and stricken heart found rest at 
last. She was carefully watched and tended by her cousin Cecily, 
who eventually became mistress of Mowbrey. She married Sir Wal- 
ter’s brother, Villiers; and it was one of her sons who was called 
by Gideon Franklin to his grandfather’s deathbed. What the young 
man heard blanched his cheek, and remained for life a horrible 
memory; but he told no one. It could do no good to the living, and 
was best buried in the past and altogether forgotten; but he shud- 
dered when he passed Sir Godfrey’s room, or even heard it named. 

The sun rose, and old Franklin was dead—the effort of revela- 
tion had exhausted his remaining vital energy, and whilst the young 
clergyman still sat by his side he died. 

It is from the note-book of this clergyman that I learned these 
details of the fatal history of the Mowbreys. 
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THERE was a busy scene at the little port of Antibes. The Niver- 
nois, Auvergne, Sarre, Bassigni, and Du Roi regiments were huddled 
into the small town. The weather became violent, and they were 
kept some weeks before they could embark. The officers had no 
amusement but in waiting on their general or in dining together. 
Presently the Flora, a frigate that was to convoy, came round 
from Toulon. On the twenty-fifth they were all on board, but the 
winds were so unfavourable, that it was impossible to get out for 
a week more. Such was the embarking of an expedition in those 
remote days; and it offers a curious contrast to the vigour and 
promptitude of a recent French expedition, yet the object of which 
it so curiously resembled. But French thoughtfulness and manage- 
mert in points which they could control have always been the same, 
and the details seem to have been excellently planned. There were 
separate vessels for the oxen, there were chaplains and surgeons and 
workmen, and a staff of ‘‘ post-office officials.”” An ‘‘ apothecary 
major’ of the army has told the whole story very graphically. For 
the first two or three days the sea was calm; then a dreadful storm 
arose, in which they were tossed about. The transport, like the 
true pattern of transport, was old and leaky; and it was not until the 
morning of the 6th of February that they began to make out the Cor- 
sican coasts, and were puzzled by the strange Genoese towers which 
dotted the shore. As the wind went down, and they coasted along, 
they noticed from the deck the lines of little villages all deserted, 
and charming country houses exquisitely situated. At eight o’clock 
on the morning of the 7th they were drifting on to the coast, and by 
evening were crowding into the narrow little port of Bastia The 
supplies and matériel were disembarked here; but the commander and 
the soldiers had landed at San Fiorenzo, a little port on the west. 
Already the news was fluttering over the island, on the mainland, at 
Leghorn, and the intrigues were beginning. Salvini, a patriot priest 
at Leghorn, offered, under secrecy, to the French consul there, his 
services and influence with Orticani, to bring over the Corsicans to 
submission ; offers which were forwarded to the French general. To 
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Orticani he wrote also, and the letter was forwarded by the consul, 
and was put into the French commander’s hands almost the very 
day of his arrival. 

The canon’s answer was most touching. He could hardly read 
that letter, he said, without weeping ; the dreadful news that they 
were to be forced once more under the Genoese yoke had spread 
despair and consternation—the greater because they had been led 
to hope that France was about to take them to herself, and make 
them her subjects, as they had been centuries before. He had 
read Salvini’s news to Paoli and Giafferi, and to a few more ; but 
they had thought it better to keep this fatal news a secret. ‘‘ In 
fact,” said the canon, ‘‘the people think that the arrival of the 
French is to be the signal for our liberties, and they can scarcely 
contain the joy and the confidence they have in the French.” He 
engaged to do all that he possibly could to bring round the as- 
sembly to everything that the French king could wish. ‘‘I will 
do this, and,” he added, ‘‘ not merely for the reason that we have 
nothing now to expect from King Theodore, in whom, as far as I 
was concerned, I never had any confidence, as for the veneration we 
have always entertained for the adorable and sacred name of the 
king of France.” They had, besides, not strength enough to resist 
his power. As for the suggestion, that all the leaders should quit 
their country and retire to a foreign land,—it was a suggestion 
of the wicked Genoese, for whose advantage it would be to have 
the people defenceless and deserted by their chiefs. He then pro- 
posed that they should put up their prayers at the foot of the altar, 
and pray for divine guidance. 

Hyacinth Paoli was on his road to the assembly, when news 
of the French landing reached him. He wrote at once to the 
French consul at Bastia in the most humble strain, affecting also 
a warm love of the French nation, and saying that every man in 
the assembly was inclined towards them, and was certain that they 
had only come to deliver them. But he was much disquieted; he 
begged humbly that the commander would restrain his soldiers 
from any excesses, and would receive a deputation, and let them 
know what were the intentions of his majesty. 

This Salvini does seem to have been playing a double game. 
He had engaged himself to the French; yet as his means of sup- 
port depended on such scanty allowances as came to him from the 
island—‘‘ the shipping of some oil’ from a little pied de terre—he 
had to move cautiously. The popular voice was against the French. 
His letters were always being intercepted ; once they fell into the 
hands of Rivarola, who had put the worst construction on them, 
and whose base motive he knew—jealousy lest Orticani should have 
all the credit of the arrangement. A worse misfortune was, other 
letters being stopped by the French, in which the general read 
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some uncomplimentary things of his nation. The excuses Salvini 
wrote were almost grovelling. He deprecated the wrath of his 
excellency—his sole aim was the advantage of France—and seems 
to have succeeded in dissipating these suspicions. This restless 
man was always in communication with his countrymen, still cau- 
tioning them against Rivarola, ‘‘ who calumniates me everywhere 
he can, inventing the most monstrous impostures.” Then he had 
to invent a cipher to guard against his letters being read ; in short, 
the arrival of the French seemed to give notice of a beginning of 
the end ; and many of the ‘‘ patriots’’ were eager to be the first to 
make terms. 

Bastia meanwhile exhibited a new and busy scene — its little 
harbour crowded with vessels, the mole covered with figures, and the 
French troops scattered through the narrow streets of the town, where 
they were billeted about. The general was made welcome by Mari at 
the chateau, who asked him to dine; but the officers had to submit 
to inconveniences: Food was scarce and dear; the townspeople were 
hostile. When a ball was given, the Corsicans stayed away, and only 
a few wives of the Genoese officials appeared. Every one seemed 
to be ennuyé. The great convent of the Lazarists, noble and spa- 
cious, looking down on the sea, was given up to a battalion. The 
soldiers and officers found it very dull indeed; they were disgusted 
with everything. There were no squares, as in France. The pavé 
was rough even to Frenchmen’s feet. They saw some things, too, 
that surprised them—the heads of the unfortunate rebels stuck on 
the wall, and an extraordinary picture at the gate representing the 
execution of a rebel whom they had tried to hang, and whom they 
cut into pieces over a fire. They were amused at some very bizarre 
things—the ugly men ; the women who would not receive their ad- 
dresses; the singular custom of gathering round the body of a de- 
ceased friend, and asking it, ‘‘ Why did you die?” Some of the 
young drummer-boys of this date might long after have found them- 
selves veterans landing in the Irish bay of Killala on another 
hostile expedition, and have heard with wonder the wild natives 
keening over their dead, and putting exactly the same question. In 
a short time hatred and contempt mingled with ennwi. They deemed 
the natives about them as half savages. By and by a company of 
tenth-rate French comedians arrived, and a little theatre was opened, 
the officers subscribing for the season, and the men being admitted 
free. The whole, indeed, might be read as happening a few years 
ago in Algiers or Mexico; for French routine and manners seem to 
be always the same. 

The French looked out wistfully across the cobalt Mediterranean. 
Now a great Genoese galley, carrying cannon, and worked by slaves 
and criminals, would come sweeping into the harbour, salute the fort 
with four guns, and be saluted with two. This boat brought pay 
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for the Genoese soldiers. The criminals were bound to their oars, 
but the slaves were allowed to go on shore under guard; and the 
French saw with wonder these unhappy Turks and Algerines walking 
about, and offering their trifling wares—handkerchiefs, &c.—for sale. 

The French general was a man of singular tact and firmness, 
and almost from the first day of his arrival had those useful quali- 
ties put to constant test. The Marquis Mari—the Genoese com- 
missary, a man of address and good birth, but wedded to the old 
‘* ascendency’—at once began to press for severe measures. He 
indeed imagined, and not unnaturally, that the assistance which they 
had secured on such costly terms was to be bestowed in carrying out 
their policy, and that the French were to act as their deputies. 
Almost at their first interview the general undeceived him. He was 
courteous, but immovable. He had come as the friend of both 
parties—not to make war, but to bring about an accommodation. 
‘* Nothing,” said the soldier to his friends, ‘‘ could be more affable 
or noble than the bearing of the marquis. I am stre his sentiments 
are quite in harmony with, but certainly those of the republic are 
quite opposed to, the object of our expedition.” When asked how 
they ought to make a commencement, Mari eagerly proposed that 
they should make a raid, and carry off some of their cattle and crops, 
and that this would strike terror; that then a proclamation should 
be issued, ordering them to submit, surrender their chiefs, and give 
up their arms. He protested loudly against recognising the chiefs, 
or receiving any deputation, which would only be an encouragement. 
The discussion was warm ; the general wrote home for instructions. 
Immediately he was ‘‘ served,’’ in legal phrase, with a solemn pro- 
test against receiving these rebel leaders: Every step of this 
business does, indeed, suggest the blind and dull principles of the 
‘‘ascendency’’ party, who seem to behave much the same in all 
countries. 

Meanwhile there were not wanting signs and tokens to encourage 
the natives. From various intercepted letters which were being 
secretly passed backwards and forwards, we can see what a net- 
work of intrigue was spread over the island. These all alluded 
to mysterious vessels seen off Naples or on the coast, to secret 
agents, of whose faith suspicion was entertained, but for whose 
honour the letter-writer could answer; and they showed the petty 
jealousies and rivalries of the Corsican leaders. The refugees or agents 
at Leghorn could pursue the safe réle of exciting doubts and jealousies 
among their countrymen, hinting that the Rivarola was engaged 
in the unworthy task of seducing over Corsicans, to sell them as 
troops to the King of Spain. 

As Theodore’s cause now seemed hopeless, these spies were loud 
in disparaging all that concerned him. Should the mysterious vessels 
ever appear, he had nothing to do with them. It was simply a 
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freight of stores and merchandise which some speculative Dutch 
merchants had been induced by Theodore to consign to Leghorn, 
whence it had been reshipped by another agent, Bon Giorno, was 
to touch at Corsica, and be exchanged for oils, leather, and other 
products of the island. ‘This was the artful view of the agents, 
who may have been gained over by the French or Genoese consuls 
at Leghorn; but the arrival of the ships themselves on the 5th of 
February, only a day or two before the French, was a dramatic re- 
futation; and the ships cast anchor at Aleria, with Captain Sina- 
baldi, Theodore’s brother-in-law, and young Costa on board. There 
were also some experienced officers of various nations, with 100 
barrels of powder, arms, lead, and 500 pairs of shoes. They brought 
news of Theodore, whom they had left in Germany making pre- 
parations, and who was to arrive himself very soon. This assist- 
ance was indeed opportune; and though the crowd did not perceive 
the commercial nature of the arrangement, and that oil and other pro- 
ducts were being taken in, a grand T’e Dewm was chanted, and hopes 
in the absent king revived. Nothing, indeed, could have been more 
skilfully arranged than these attempts to keep up and titillate, as it 
were, the flagging loyalty of popular favour. For, a few days later, 
came Colonna, a famous name in the island, known to be deep in 
Theodore’s confidence, and a skilful captain. Another week, and 
no less than fourteen German officers, who had seen service, made 
their appearance from Leghorn in a small vessel, with some stores 
and munitions of war. They too brought news of Theodore, who 
was soon to be on his road. These strangers were received with 
delight ; such instalments conveyed the idea of power and of some- 
thing doing. They were of course no more than adventurers or 
soldiers of fortune looking for employment. One of them, Captain 
Drevitz, an officer of some reputation, placed at the head of a 
small band, very soon justified his good name by a brilliant little 
affair at Isola Rossa, which was taken by assault. The com- 
mander of the fort was recognised as a traitor and deserter, and was 
believed to have attempted Theodore’s life. He was punished with 
barbarity — his tongue cut out, his hand chopped off — Colonna 
sternly telling the other prisoners, who were required to look on, 
that it was because he was a traitor that he was thus dealt with. But 
this was not all. A Genoese brig, laden with stores, and driven 
by the storm into Porto Vecchio, was immediately attacked, and 
the crew overpowered. She was speedily refitted, manned, and 
turned into a privateer. 

By the middle of March the people had solemnly selected three 
deputies—Dr. Giafferi, Orticani, and Cugiuni, another priest—to 
whom was to be intrusted the delicate office of treating with the 
French general, and of being detained in an honourable captivity 
in his camp. Griafferi was away at Corte when he heard of the 
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duty intended for him; but he set off at once, though the road 
was fraught with peril, and the people of that district not well 
affected to him. His letter is very simple and touching. He said 
he knew he ran the risk of assassination, that even already God had 
permitted him to be exposed to the risk of falling into no less than 
two ambuscades directed against his life. ‘‘Still I shall go. All 
my regret would be to die without glory or profit, or rather with the 
reputation of having been a traitor to one’s country, to whose ven- 
geance I had nearly fallen a victim. Reports, too, reach me of an 
intention to burn my house.” This simple patriot had another little 
anxiety: he wished to lay aside his free and picturesque mountain 
dress, and have a suit of the regular French pattern made, in which 
to present himself, which had to be ordered for him in Bastia, the 
only convenient place in the island where such things could be made. 
This, with some other matters, prevented them setting out, and 
they had to apologise humbly to the haughty French. Heavy rains, 
which came down for days, detained them still more, so that it was 
not until the last week in March that they reached the camp. They 
arrived mounted, attended by a party of grenadiers who had been 
sent to meet them. Every one came out to stare at them, and the 
gandins of the army could not contain their amusement or wit when 
they saw the palpable awkwardness of Giafferi in his new clothing. 
Still there was a haughty and composed air about him which tended 
to restrain their mirth. He did not seem more than eight-and- 
thirty. Orticani, they remarked, was a man of about fifty, with 
a very spirituelle manner. They were lodged at the convent of the 
missionaries, at the expense of the general; were treated at first 
as guests, but soon found that they were in a sort of honourable 
captivity. 

There is something touching in the picture of these brave and 
single-minded men—full of honour, good sense, and piety—thus 
passing through the ranks of the frivolous and scoffing French, who 
were not able to restrain their merriment at their simple and old- 
world air. 

Then they began to have interviews with the general in his 
cabinet, which set in with neutral courtesies, but gradually grew 
warmer in tone as the deputies showed they were not prepared to 
accept an unconditional submission to Genoa. Soon growing im- 
patient, the general addressed a blunt and somewhat haughty 
despatch to Paoli and the Corsican chiefs, in which he told them 
plainly they must dismiss every notion of arrangement save that of 
returning under the yoke of their old masters, and that they must 
trust to the king to make this settlement as favourable to them as 
possible; and he bade them, as it were, impress this cruel fact on 
the deputies who were with him, arguing with whom seemed to 
fatigue him. Almost the same day a letter reached him from the 
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Leghorn abbé, proposing afresh that France should take the country 
to herself, or hand it over to the Holy See; or he was willing to 
get the chiefs to make a secret agreement to submit to the king’s 
arrangements in everything, even to going back under the Genoese 
power, he of course assuring them that this was only to save appear- 
ances ; whereas publicly they were to protest they would never 
submit to this last humiliation. He enclosed a despatch for the 
unsuspecting chiefs, strongly pressing on them the advisability of 
. this course. 

The republic and her agents looked on with great uneasiness at 
these coquettings, and could scarcely dissemble their impatience. 
But the French general was master of the situation, and met this 
pressure with an imperturbable phlegm, though he was presently to 
find himself no match for their secret and skilful artifices. The aim 
was to discompose the rather precarious relation between the natives 
and the French, already so delicately balanced that a very slight in- 
fluence would convert it into hostility. It was an infinite tribute to 
the moderation and patience of the Corsican mob that they could 
have restrained themselves so long. Very soon agents were busy 
in the more distant districts scattering rumours of a general and 
enforced disarmament, sending abroad whispers that the leaders had 
settled all in their own interest. There were distracted counsels 
and much agitation; and finally, several mountaineers having car- 
ried off some cattle which belonged to the consul, an overt act 
was committed, which inflamed the French. The general affected 
to suppose that he had been played with all this time, and seemed 
to make the whole nation responsible for the disorderly act of 
a few. 

Almost at the same time news came that a heavily-armed galley, 
carrying no less than eighteen guns and a hundred-and-twenty men, 
had put into Aleria. She brought powder, muskets, and general 
stores, and six more German officers. Again fresh news of the 
wonderful Theodore. This was his ship and armament; more aid 
was on its way! In a few days two vessels were scouring the coast 
—a tiny fleet of privateers, with the Corsican flag flying—green 
and yellow, and the inscription, ‘‘ In te, Domine, speravi.”’ 

Far away, and perhaps unconscious of what was going on, 
Theodore pursued his unwearying efforts. Now, on the 8th April, 
arrived another lieutenant of reputation — Frediani— with fresh 
supplies, and a letter of encouragement and promise to his “ illus- 
trious ministers of state and marshals-general.” He bade them 
assure the faithful people that he had not abandoned them. His 
absence was solely owing to a visit to his own friends and relations, 
whom his many letters had never reached. For the love of heaven 
let them not be dismayed by the menaces of the Genoese or the 
cunning of the French—all would be well. Let them only continue 
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this devotion ‘‘to our royal person,’’ and let them bind the people 
by a solemn oath never to submit themselves to the domination of 
the Genoese. His marriage was about to take place, and that alli- 
ance would strengthen the power he had to help them. In a few 
weeks he would be on his way—they would see him, ‘‘ their king 
and father,’’ who was determined to conquer or die. This spirit- 
stirring document came from Eybach, and was dated the 19th Feb- 
ruary; so that he. could hardly have received certain news of the 
arrival of the French. Frediani brought more powder and munitions 
of war. 

The chiefs were sorely embarrassed. They saw the danger of 
any trifling with the French. They had themselves lost faith in 
Theodore, or at least saw that it was fatal to encourage him in pre- 
sence of a French army; and after much anxious thought, deter- 
mined to suppress this proclamation. But his envoy refused to 
be a party to this concealment, and openly published its contents. 
Again the people were excited ; the spirit of the old romance became 
alive, and an agitation that bade defiance to all moderate counsels 
began to spread; the cry now was, to break-off all negotiation, 
and expect the coming of the king. Rumour, too, was heard of 
another Dutch vessel seen off Gaeta; and a few weeks later an- 
other strange bark succeeded in putting into that lucky port of 
Aleria, having successfully eluded the vigilance of the French galleys 
which were cruising round the coast. The people crowded to the 
beach, and found that she brought no less than thirty-two bronze can- 
non, three hundred barrels of powder, with lead, and other munitions 
of war, in charge of Baron Drost, Theodore’s nephew, a brave and 
spirited young man. He addressed them, and told them that Theo- 
dore was at last on his way, with vast succours—‘‘ frigates of war, 
arms, supplies of every kind,”’ he told them. The éclat of this 
arrival was so brilliant, that the crowd did not consider that the 
strange vessel was taking on board a return-cargo of oil, coral, wool, 
honey, and such things. The two-and-thirty bronze cannon over- 
powered all reflection, and it was said that the French general was 
so alarmed at this substantial shape of aid, that he had word pri- 
vately sent to Theodore that the French were really thinking of ac- 
knowledging him, but that the presence of the baron would destroy 
all chance of accommodation. The truth is found in a very hum- 
ble letter which Paoli and his friends sent at once to Bastia, assur- 
ing his excellency that they adopted his idea of getting this ‘‘ pre- 
tended baron’’ out of the kingdom, and that they had sent people 
to manage the affair skilfully. In any case, they did not think the 
stranger had power to cause any trouble; for they had carefully 
warned the people against him. These poor chiefs were indeed 
trembling under the responsibility that had been cast upon them, 
held accountable as they were, both by their own followers and the 
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imperious strangers. They seemed to have succeeded, probably 
by holding out to Drost some hope that his uncle would be con- 
sidered, and he retired to Leghorn to wait events. He had not to 
wait very long. 

The Amsterdam merchants were then known as among the most 
speculative in Europe—insuring vessels, and curiously mingling the 
mysteries of the cabala with their commercial dealings. It was the 
richest town in Europe; every one—in the words of a writer of the 
last century—‘‘ tormenting” body and soul—not to enjoy money, 
but for the sake of dying rich. Ships clustered here, and their 
magazines were bursting with all the stores and treasures of the 
world. Their specialité, too, was the matériel of war, ‘‘ many na- 
tions sending to them to buy arms, buff coats, belts, &c. ; and there 
are even shopkeepers here who are said to be able to deliver arms for 
four or five thousand men, at a cheaper rate than they can be pur- 
chased anywhere else.”” Casanova gives a picture of these wealthy 
traders, who lived luxuriously, and not after the manner of the con- 
ventional type of the burly burgomaster. The Hague, close by, 
supplied a crowd of adventurers, to whom this abundance of wealth 
was a temptation. 

Here, in this congenial atmosphere, appeared the ardent Theo- 
dore. His persuasive tongue was never weary describing to the 
merchants his golden prospects ; it never rested, painting the cer- 
tainty of success, if he was only properly supported. These seduc- 
tive pictures at last had their effect; and he induced the three 
great houses of Boom, Trouchain, and Neuville to consider his pro- 
ject. These enterprising traders actually formed themselves into a 
great company, on the model of the large Indian societies. They 
obtained either the connivance or actual support of the government, 
and bound Theodore down, in case of success, to special advantages 
to be accorded to Dutch trade. These surprising speculators pro- 
ceeded to fit-out a regular squadron, heavily armed, and furnished it 
with supplies of every conceivable kind. The merchandise was their 
own venture, but the warlike stores they risked with Theodore : 
6,000 muskets and bayonets, 2,000 pairs of pistols, 24,000 pounds 
of powder for cannon, 100,000 pounds of finer powder, 200,000 
pounds of lead, 2,000 grenades, 1,000 bombs, 50 drums, 50 stand- 
ards ; musical instruments ; 6,000 pairs of shoes ; canvas for 1,000 
tents, and 1,000 beds; stores of all kinds. There were, besides, 
twelve 24-pounders, three culverins, and twelve 12-pounders ; with 
8,000/. or 9,000. Twenty-four chests were put on board, contain-- 
ing the private effects of the King, and a perfect treasury of 500,000 
livres, to pay the troops, and help in founding commercial establish- 
ments. Such was the miscellany poured forth by the rich magazines 
of Amsterdam for this splendid adventure. We may admire this 
wonderful Theodore—the magician who conjured-up this show— 
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as he sailed away triumphantly out of the Amstel with this royal 
squadron. 

They did not seem to have dreamed of this at Bastia. The ne- 
gotiations were dragging on. As a French galley would come in, 
commanded by Captain Villeneuve, the general would go on board 
and dine, and be recreated with cheerful music. But the soldiers 
were growing more disgusted with the place, and more savage against 
the people. The officers wrote home, complaining that ‘‘ the ladies 
were kept secluded, and the men were jealous.” The chiefs had 
sent in their famous and admirably-drawn appeal to Cardinal Fleury, 
who replied with plain but merciful logic, telling them that they 
must resign themselves; that they had belonged to the Genoese, 
and must go back to them. De Bossieux, growing impatient, and 
perhaps pressed from home, was in no temporising mood, and at 
last demanded hostages for the good behaviour of the people, and 
who were to be sent to Paris. They submitted cheerfully even to 
this degradation: were put on board the galleys, and taken to 
France. 

But now, at the end of August, a courier arrived at Bastia with 
a despatch from the Marquis Mari, the Genoese consul at Cagliari 
in Sardinia, containing some startling news. At noon, on the 
14th of August, a large Dutch vessel of war, carrying sixty guns, 
with two Dutch merchant-vessels, came into the harbour, and sa- 
luted the town with fifteen guns. They said they had come from 
Algiers and Malaga, and were now bound for Leghorn. Some of 
the crew having gone ashore, a sailor was heard to say carelessly 
that they had cannon and stores on board which they were to leave 
at Corsica; that they wanted provisions, and that they wished to 
avoid the French galleys which were on the coast. The consul was 
speculating over these rumours, when, on the following morning, 
another Dutch vessel came in, carrying fifty guns, crowded with men, 
and, having saluted the other vessels, sent off a boat to them. On 
this the consul sent to the viceroy, who despatched a German major, 
who could speak Dutch, to offer his compliments. This was a mere 
pretext, but he ascertained nothing. Other officers, who wished 
to see the ships, were refused admission. Some of the sailors who 
were wandering about were then arrested by the police, and ques- 
tioned; but nothing could be got out of them. The next day the 
officers came on shore, and paid a visit of compliment to the viceroy. 
With all this information the courier was at once despatched. It 
was picturesque enough, and alarming too. 

Other couriers followed on his heels, with fresh details from the 
French consul Paget, and the viceroy himself. The new features 
were, that the two merchant-vessels had sailed out, but still kept in 
the offing ; and that, while one of the war-vessels held communica- 
tion with the shore, the other jealously refused admission to every 
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one, and allowed no one to leave it. The captain was said to be 
sick below, and no one could see him. On the deck of this secluded 
frigate could be made out soldiers, and the glitter of trumpets and 
horns could be seen; farther, the smaller vessels were found not to 
be so much merchantmen as small galliots, carrying from ten to 
twelve guns each. The whole was most suspicious: they had taken 
down their sails, and seemed to have no intention of moving; more 
suspicious still was the saluting of the first vessel by the second, as 
though there was some one of distinction on board; their stories to 
the officers of health and of the port seemed to be all false; in 
short, the general conviction was that King Theodore was on board; 
and it had the air as though they were waiting for despatches. This 
is one of the many dramatic pictures in the adventurer’s life: the 
little capital, all on the qui-vive; the great vessels reposing tran- 
quilly, after the long voyage, in the pretty Sardinian bay; the mys- 
tery; the glimpses of the soldiers on the deck; the inquisitive boats 
gliding round; and Theodore himself on board, keeping close, and 
waiting for news with anxiety at his heart. 

It had been a long voyage. The wary Dutch merchants, whose 
capital of ‘‘ five millions” was thus embarked, had placed it all in 
the hands of a sort of supercargo, or chief captain, with strict in- 
structions that he was to deliver nothing without payment, which 
was to be made at Alicante and Malaga. This was the Genoese 
story; which seems highly improbable, unless they put faith in the 
dim vision of support from Spain. One vessel was called the Frakel, 
and was commanded by one Railman.; another was under Captain 
Wiemanbaum, who proved to be a thorough scoundrel. In due 
course they touched at the two places ; but the persuasive Theodore 
beguiled the captain with excuses, and induced him to continue the 
voyage. Another story ran, that Theodore’s vessel had stopped at Al- 
giers to try what could be done to tempt the Bey again; and his arri- 
val at Cagliari seems to support this. They were about two months 
on the voyage. A young Dutch lad fell into the hands of the French, 
who was on board the Frakel: he was dull, or difficult to under- 
stand because of his language; but his account has an air of dra- 
matic mystery too. His name was Kelmor, and he was servant 
to a passenger, who, though a sailor by profession, was of good 
family, very rich, and whose name was Sniden Terxel. They made 
the island of Sardinia, where he had seen a large and beautiful town 
whose name he could not recall, and where they had been saluted 
with cannon. While they were lying there, Theodore had come 
from the other vessel, accompanied by a colonel, four or five offi- 
cers, and four servants; there were two small craft filled with 
those in his retinue, which was said to reach fifty,—the old list 
of a secretary, a commissary, a maitre-d’hotel, two surgeons, two 
cooks, two squires, four chasseurs, and the rest. There was a mag- 
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nificence in all this; but the true adventurer does everything with 
this sumptuous show. And his brother adventurer Casanova, when 
he set up his establishment at Paris, had his hotel, and lackeys, and 
secretaries, and cooks, and carriages. All these, the Genoese said, 
were the very scum of the earth, composed of Italians, French, Ger- 
mans, of all degrees. 

Theodore had to wait a long time while despatches were pass- 
ing and repassing. The King of Sicily was induced to send orders 
to the viceroy to seize Theodore; but the viceroy judged this too 
imprudent a step; and so the Dutch lay there tranquilly waiting. 
One morning the three larger vessels made sail out of the port ; the 
others, ‘‘ the four Pinquas,”’ followed later. On this occasion he 
determined to land in the south, passed by the Straits of Bonifaccio, 
when he encountered a storm, or gave out that he had. He passed 
by the bay of Porto Vecchio, and finally, on the 13th September, 
dropped anchor off Soraco, a little higher up. To his disappoint- 
ment, he found that they would not receive him at Porto Vecchio, 
and he had to go on: this was a shock. The people crowded to 
the shore, but they showed more curiosity than loyalty. The worst 
was, the chiefs held aloof, and tried to make the people hold aloof. 
They watched and wondered, but Theodore did not appear; he, 
however, sent a letter to them. He told them that the storm had 
scattered his fleet, and that he had only three ships; but that the 
rest would arrive presently. ‘*‘ You know my love for you,” he went 
on; ‘‘see what I have done. Do you now keep your pledges, as 
I have done mine. But my fixed resolution is not to disembark 
from the deck of this vessel until you let me know whether you still 
recognise me as your king. If you are not in the same mind— 
which I cannot bring myself to believe—then I must abandon you 
to your enemies; and you will repent your want of faith, while I 
shall go and end my days happily in some new shape of life.” This 
adroit address had good effect. The crowds increased ; curiosity 
and impatience, and indeed their old impulsive loyalty stimulated 
them, and very soon rose up the old ery, ‘‘ Lone tive THEODORE 
our Kine!” 

He wrote in quite another tone to a village priest, and the letter 
shows his natural anger and disappointment. He found, he said, 
that the inhabitants of Porto Vecchio still persisted in favouring the 
enemy, and refused to give him up the fort at the entrance of the 
harbour. He wished them to be persuaded to be loyal: he would 
forgive them all that had passed, and would treat them as faithful 
subjects ; but they must submit at once, or he would take prompt 
measures to punish and chastise them: they must send him four 
hostages. . 

To his old friend Matras, whom he had created a marquis on his 
first landing, he wrote five or six days later. But things had mended 
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then, and looked brighter. ‘‘ Thanks unto God, my dear marquis, 
I am arrived safe, in spite of all persecutions and treacheries. Come 
speedily to join me, with all our faithful friends. I wait for you, 
and will welcome you with open arms. Be sure to bring horses 
with you for me and for my suite; besides about two hundred beasts 
of burden for us and for our baggage. Be of good heart. In a few 
days we shall see the other vessels which the storm has scattered. 
Remember me to madam the marchioness. Bring all you can with 
you, well armed, and about two hundred who have no arms. I will 
supply them gratis, and with powder, ball, &c.; but as for the stuffs, 
iron, leather, linen, &c., every one must buy or exchange what they 
want.” This was significant. Poor Theodore !—of all the rich 
stores of twenty-four pounders, the thousands of muskets, &c., he 
could dispose of only a pitiful two hundred. He then adds: ‘‘ As 
the people seem all divided and distracted, you must order them, in 
my name, to bring in here plenty of wine, grain, and cattle.” 

The Genoese about there were in mortal terror. A Captain 
Ettori spurred away from Porto Vecchio to the commissary at Boni- 
faccio with the news, and with Theodore’s letter, which the village 
priest had given up. The commissary was going to send on the 
letter to Bastia, but the captain and another—Captain Doria—fell 
into a tremor, and said they would kill themselves if it was not 
given back to them, as, if the fort was taken by assault by Theodore, 
they would be asked for it. The commissary had to yield to these 
cravens, and sent off a galley with the news to Bastia. The un- 
lucky Theodore had chosen an awkward district to land at, which 
was in the power of his enemies; and the people were afraid. 

At last he landed. It was another triumph. They received 
him with transport, and with frequent discharges of musketry—the 
usual rustic shape of congratulation. Then he began to disembark 
the stores. He engaged local craft in his service, and one of the 
‘* patrons” later gave him an agreement, which has a ludicrous 
pomp about it.* 

But almost at once came.a check. After six barrels of powder 
and a few cases of muskets had been landed, the unloading was 
suspended. We know that the supercargo, faithful to his trust, de- 
clined to furnish any more, save on the terms of the directions he 
had received. There was no money to buy them, and no produce to 
exchange for them. This official must have been that sailor, who 
was rich and of good birth. Everything was at a standstill; but 
an unexpected event was to show the poor adventurer that the 
tenure of his life was nearly as precarious as that of his fortunes, 


* The name of the boat was “‘ The Jesus Maria Joseph and the Souls in Purga- 
tory ;” and the agreement was signed “in the kingdom of Corsica, for the service 
of his majesty King Theodore the First, for such time as shall be agreeable to his 
majesty.” It was signed by his majesty on the one part, ‘“‘ Theodore.” 
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and that a double series of dangers menaced him. While these 
matters were in train he used to sleep on board one of his vessels. 
One night he awoke with a curious presentiment, that he was about 
to be burnt alive. He went to sleep again, and was awoke by the 
same vivid impression. He roused his servants, and taking three 
of them with him, went to look for the captain, Wiemanbaum, 
whom he found actually busy in preparing to fire the powder-maga- 
zine. The man fell at his feet and confessed it all; and on the 
next day he told the people of this marvellous escape; and it was 
then discovered, that it had been the night of the Feast of St. 
Julia, the patroness of the island. With so devout and excitable 
a race this had a prodigious effect. Theodore sentenced the guilty 
conspirator—who was said to be bribed by the Genoese—to be 
burned alive, but graciously commuted the sentence into hanging 
at the yardarm of his own vessel, which example was duly made. 
But there is another version of this business scarcely so romantic. 
This captain was said to have been supercargo, and was showing 
himself impracticable, declining to disobey his instructions and 
allow the stores to be landed. Mr. Boswell heard in the island 
that Theodore had put him to death ; and it did seem probable that 
he had invented this plot as an excuse for getting rid of a trouble- 
some impediment. His situation was indeed desperate, and might 
tempt a desperate man to such an expedient. But subsequent pro- 
ceedings show that he had the real supercargo arrested at Naples ; 
and such violence is quite out of keeping with Theodore’s character 
and policy; for it could scarcely have helped him. The captain 
would have been supported by his other captains. The story is 
indeed exceedingly to be doubted ; for when we think of the class 
of persons who surrounded him, and that there was at that moment 
the splendid and tempting reward offered by the Genoese to any 
one who should destroy him, nothing ig more likely than that a 
fresh attempt should have been made on his life. Nothing, too, 
is more likely than that such a colour should have been given to 
the story by his enemies. We shall see presently that he took a 
less severe mode of punishing the uncomplying captain. 

At Bastia, meanwhile, the French general became seriously 
alarmed, and wrote over to France for reinforcements. At once he 
assumed an insolent and haughty tone, and seemed inclined to hold 
the deputies in his power, and the absent chiefs accountable. He 
specially accused Paoli of being faithless; a charge that wounded 
that brave patriot, and who wrote to justify himself. Ten days 
after Theodore’s arrival, Paoli flew to Corte, to try and stop his 
growing excitement, and to show the chiefs ‘‘ the certain peril and 
terrible precipices’’ at the edge of which they were standing. He 
called a little assembly, and set the danger before them; but the 
crowd gathered round, and told him roughly that the French had 
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treated them dishonourably and faithlessly, and that they would 
avail themselves of this welcome assistance. He frankly told them 
at Bastia that he could not make head against this movement with- 
out danger to his life; at the same time he would not lose sight 
of them, but do all he could to moderate and keep them within 
bounds. He was indeed, he said, between Scylla and Charybdis. 
‘‘ I know not on which of these two rocks my shipwreck is to take 
place, but am ready to submit to whatever lot Heaven sends me.” 
Another might have been reasonably suspected ; but this man was 
truly noble and single-hearted, and he had all through been con- 
sistent. He only cared for what he considered the real interest of 
his countrymen, and would save them from the cruel perils into 
which this fatal and dazzling temptation would hurry them. 

On the 22d the general sent out his proclamation in the sternest 
terms, warning the people ‘‘to take care what they were going to 
do.” The clemency of the king, his master, had been very great ; 
but his indignation would be no less if he heard of their giving any 
countenance to ‘‘ this adventurer.”” Some had dared to encourage 
him ; let them beware. And it was a fresh proof of his majesty’s 
indulgence to give them all this notice. Later he issued another, 
in still stronger and hostile terms, telling them they would forfeit 
all advantages of the treaty. Any house receiving ‘‘ the person 
calling himself Theodore’’ would be razed to the ground, and the 
owners treated as traitors. This was plain-speaking ; it was followed 
up by action as prompt. The Marquis de Sabran, in command of 
the frigate Flora and another vessel, was sent to cruise on the west- 
ern coast, coming down towards Ajaccio. Meantime the Genoese 
galleys had been scouring the coast, and at five one morning made 
out four vessels at anchor in the bay of Sagona. These were over- 
hauled ; and the account they gave was that they had no cargo, that 
their commanders were away with King Theodore, and that they had 
his orders to wait until their captains returned. An armed pinnace 
was placed to watch them, and cut off communication with the shore. 
The vessels were seized and sent off to Bastia, and the captain of 
the galleys reported minutely to his Genoese principal how the 
Frenchman had saluted him with five guns, and how he had saluted 
the Frenchman. They had heard from the peasants about Sagona 
that some thirty persons had landed there, among whom were two or 
three women, and had applied for shelter at a convent, but had been 
refused admittance. They had eventually got in through the church, 
and the next day had been taken by a friendly canon to Guagno, 
his own village. These men, it was noticed, were dressed up in a 
Strange blue uniform ; and, it was discovered later, were in the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Cologne. 

Soon the Flora and her consort came into the bay; and at this 
apparition one of the Italian barques slipped its cable and proceeded 
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to steal out to sea. The frigate fired three cannon-shot, which at 
once stopped its flight and brought it to, when it was boarded by 
the king’s officers, and searched. It was found to be laden with 
arms and ammunition of all kinds; chests carefully sealed up, and 
with others containing a quantity of green uniforms braided with 
yellow, intended for the unlucky Theodore’s soldiers; also a quantity 
of papers in French, German, and Dutch, and some patents, made 
out in the latter language. Theodore was now at his wits’ end. 
The other captains stood firm; perhaps the attitude of the chiefs 
was too hostile for him to trust himself among them; or news 
had come that the negotiations had been concluded, and that 
an arrangement had been at last settled by the King of France 
with the Genoese, which the French general now announced was 
already in his hands, and of a most favourable sort, but which he 
threatened to withdraw. The uncertainty as to its terms would have 
had a powerful effect. Some thought Theodore would not have 
wished to play the rather costly stake that had been lent to him, 
and have preferred to wait until the game took a more favourable 
turn. A false step now, and he never could hope for so splendid 
an equipment. But the adventurer can never reckon on the chance 
of being allowed to sit down to another game; and a later step of 
his shows that he was sfill eager to stake all there and then. 

Seeing no issue, and finding his hopes every day growing fainter 
and fainter, at last Theodore had to yield, to endure the humiliation 
of going on board and sailing away. He had influence enough to 
persuade the captains to make for Naples, where the three mysterious 
Dutch vessels dropped anchor in the bay; and where Theodore, as 
soon as he touched the shore, went to have an interview with the 
Dutch consul. The clever adventurer was not defeated yet; he had 
one more card to play; and the astonished captain found himself 
presently in an Italian gaol, having been arrested at the instance of 
his consul. The ground of this detention was that he had refused 
to fulfil his contract with Theodore, in not landing the stores and 
remaining off Corsica. He protested the reason was the certain 
danger of his ships being captured. It actually turned out that this 
Dutch consul was an old and eager partisan of Theodore’s, and he 
had determined to detain the captain in prison until he had con- 
sented to return to Corsica, and give security for the performance 
of his duty. The adventurer of the last century had friends and 
acquaintances all the world over. He made them in every town; 
and useful auxiliaries thus often turned up in the most unexpected 
manner, even after long years of interval. Thus at tables d’hdte, 
and hotels in the Exchange at Amsterdam, or in the Place of Saint 
Mark, the versatile Casanova was often ‘‘ intrigued” by a face that 
seemed familiar, and which proved to be that of some old friend, 
now destined to be of service. 
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The French ambassador picked up all he could, which was not 
much ; for Theodore, or ‘‘ the person who was given out as such,”’ 
kept himself concealed, and no one could get to see him. The 
marquis hinted at some other proceedings of his own, but would not 
be more explicit, ‘‘as they had no cipher’ arranged. Every one 
seemed to think Theodore was waiting to appear in Corsica again, 
and it was supposed would contrive to get the stores and merchandise 
into Italian vessels, and have done with the Dutch ships. The next 
news was that he had disappeared from Naples; and the French 
ambassador was alarmed by an express from the Leghorn consul, that 
Theodore was believed to be on his way to Corsica again, but that 
the Dutch captain would not yield. So powerful a person as the 
Marquis de Pussieux, ambassador of his most Christian king’ at 
the court of Naples, was not to be opposed by a mere Dutch consul; 
and after a few weeks’ intriguing and ‘‘ protesting,” the tables were 
twned, and Theodore himself arrested and imprisoned at Gaeta. 
Then he disappears for a season. How long he stayed there, or 
how he was enlarged, we know not. To such a man it would have 
been no difficult task to set himself free. There, however, this 
act ends. 

It was a pity he had not come a few weeks later, when the gal- 
lant people, now at last in possession of the terms offered to them, 
had boldly challenged both French and Genoese, and in their first 
battle had inflicted a humiliating defeat on the soldiers of the most 
Christian king,—cut his soldiers to pieces, and forced them to carry 
on a humiliating guerrilla war. The French general, worn out with 
a disease which he had brought with him to the island, and with 
mortifications and vexations, sent for the deputies to his deathbed, 
and there unreasonably accused them of treachery and dishonour. 
This was not the irritation of a dying man; and a decree banished 
them from their native land. A new commander, the Marquis de 
Maillebois, arrived from France, and then the struggle went on. 

Notwithstanding failure and absence, the feeling of the people 
was with the absent Theodore ; and when they came to choose their 
chiefs, they selected only those who were favourable to him. He 
still sent them his despatches, full of encouragement and promises, 
fixing a time when he would certainly arrive—‘‘ by the twentieth of 
May at furthest.” 

There were other signs of him. Presently arrived a gay stranger, 
who proved to be Theodore’s nephew, John Frederick, who was re- 
ceived rather roughly at first, and stripped of everything he had, 
even to his shirt; and the people threatened to hold him responsible 
for the due arrival of his uncle: this, at least, was written home by 
a French officer. But now came proof of Theodore’s intentions—a 
ship with stores and supplies. There was a complete reaction. The 
nephew was associated with the other chiefs, was made ‘“‘ a field- 
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marshal,” and proved himself a valuable ally, a spirited and dashing 
leader, who gave the French a world of trouble. When the other 
chiefs were obliged to make terms, he kept on the struggle, and was 
the last to submit. A regular assembly was called. It was solemnly 
resolved to continue their allegiance to the man who was so constant 
to them. 

Still, the contest at last became hopeless. More French troops 
were poured in ; and Paoli and the other chiefs, despairing of success, 
came to terms, and were forced to leave their country. Theodore’s 
nephew obtained honourable terms on capitulating, and was allowed 
to withdraw also. The island was thus composed to a temporary 
tranquillity ; and all seemed at last over for Theodore. 

He had gone straight to London, and there must have found 
some sympathisers to help him substantially. He seems to have 
got into high society ;.not very difficult for a man of such address 
and so remarkable. It was reported in gossip that he showed 
a great admiration for Lady Stanhope. It was said also that he 
had made a connection with Lord Carteret. 

A class of persons, ready always to help in such a cause, en- 
abled him to make some sign on the Corsican coast, and to keep 
himself in the mind of those he might call his people. But he 
could not do much. 

Three or four years passed away, and a grand European war 
was drawing on. Spain, France, the ‘‘ Empress queen,’’ were all 
being drawn in; a sort of ‘‘free fight’’ was imminent, and the petrels 
of blood and confusion were fluttering in the air. Here was an 
opportunity. England would be against France; and there were 
many in rich England as interested in Corsica, and disinclined ‘‘ to 
empty their heads of the subject,” as Mr. Boswell was. England 
had a fleet, and where could that fleet harass and destroy the French 
so effectually as in Corsica? As a matter of course then, Theodore 
again appears in London, where he goes about beseeching and ap- 
pealing to political and private people. Again he prevailed. Funds 
were found; he bought arms and stores, and obtained even a pass- 
age on board a king’s man-of-war, commanded by Captain Barclay, 
to Leghorn. They touched at Lisbon, and at Villa Franca; and at 
last he was at Leghorn once more, on the 7th of January 1743. 
There he found a crowd of Corsicans whom he knew, either exiles 
or reduced in purse. There too, and at Florence, he met Walpole’s 
Sir Horace Mann, whom he knew well, but on whom he could make 
no impression. 

Walpole heartily commended his friend for his caution; but The- 
odore was not daunted. General Breitewitz was then administering 
Florence in the name of Maria Theresa ; and Theodore applied to 
him; painted in brilliant colours the prospects of the situation—which 
indeed seemed certain enough—the trade, the alliance, and not im- 
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probably the ultimate possession of Corsica. No one, it was ad- 
mitted, had so persuasive a tongue as that ‘‘ comely, middle-sized 
man, very reserved, and affecting much dignity.” And he quite 
persuaded the governor-general, who promised to consult his court. 
He did all he could, but was not warmly received, and Theodore was 
put-off with evasive answers. This was disheartening; but who 
so full of fresh chances as the adventurer? In a few days the 
British squadron, under Admiral Mathews, comes into Leghorn. 
Nothing could have been more apropos. Theodore is presently with 
the admiral—a true specimen of the British captain of those times 
—and was pressing his schemes upon him. He explained his plans 
in the old gorgeous colours; and the admiral, who was known to 
have a thorough contempt for all foreign and ‘‘ Romish” things, and 
whose sailors had pillaged a church and hung a crucifix round a 
monkey’s neck, no doubt was willing to annoy a republic which still 
boasted an Inquisition. He seems to have listened to the seduc- 
tive Theodore; took him and his stores on board the Vengeance, 
and with the other vessels, the Salisbury and the Princess, made sail 
for Corsica. Again it must be repeated, Wonderful Theodore, whom 
nothing could dispirit ! 

The squadron arrived off Isola Rossa, on the 30th of January 
1743. Theodore went on shore as of old. Down flocked the peo- 
ple; once more were the cries of ‘‘ Long live our king!’’ heard. 
The arms and stores were distributed, and there was a universal joy 
and enthusiasm. Theodore, carried away by this reception, was 
betrayed into an injudicious step, the issuing of a proclamation— 
one of his weaknesses — conceived in a most injudicious spirit. 
‘‘Thanks be to God,” he said, ‘‘ he was once more able to meet 
his faithful subjects, after all the sufferings and persecution he had 
undergone, and all the efforts made to hinder his return.” He con- 
ceded a general pardon, with exceptions. He pointed the moral of 
the past. ‘‘The weakness of some, the treachery of others, the want 
of union among the chiefs,—these were the real causes of all our dis- 
asters, at the very moment that I brought you the means of driving 
out the Genoese. But let it be a lesson. Let experience warn you. 
Rally round me, and I will devote my life to your happiness.” Then 
he took the fatal step of holding up to execration, and of excepting 
from pardon, Orticani, Salvini, and Paoli—no traitors—who had served 
their country faithfully, names that were still cherished, though 
absent, and whose only crime was to have opposed him. Any cor- 
respondence or comiunication with these chiefs was to be death. 
He then added some minute and trivial ordinances, certainly not a 
little premature, ordering, in a stately fashion, all soldiers in the 
pay of foreign states to return to his standard; those in the service 
of the Pope, by the end of the month ; those in that of Venice, within 
an extended period; but those under Genoa, within twenty-four 
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hours. He, however, graciously made an exception in favour of the 
Duke of Tuscany. Then he set out his programme: ‘Our firm 
purpose,”’ he said, “ is to fly to the aid of the Queen of Hungary.”’ 
It was ‘‘ given at Bologna. Sede separatorum 30 Jan. di N.S. et vii. 
an di nostro regno”’! Poor foolish Theodore ! 

As he was on board, some of the more influential deputies came 
to wait on him, and quietly put some questions to him, as to what 
his hopes were from other powers, especially the very direct and 
awkward one: was the English squadron going to support him, and 
to act against the Genoese? He could only answer in generalities— 
talk of the Empress queen. There were mysterious powers in the 
distance, who would arrive by and by with ships, and money, and 
soldiers. The deputies answered very coldly indeed, that the people 
wished to be sure, and have earnest of these promises—they did 
not wish to be deceived again. And yet it was suspected, and rea- 
sonably, that this was the old jealousy or malice, for here was the 
English squadron off Corsica, and England was actually at war with 
Genoa. Their repulse was a fatal blow. The deputies, returning, 
reported unfavourably—that he had no power, no resources, no sup- 
port; and the crowd, easily led, turned away. The coarse Mathews, 
who Walpole supposed would have addressed the Pope as ‘‘ you 
old d—!’’ would no doubt have sworn at Theodore as an impostor, 
have seen how things were, and would have allowed but a short 
delay. And so the sails were spread; and it must have been with 
a sorrowful and heavy heart that the poor adventurer saw the pretty 
shore he so hungered for, and had made such gallant efforts to win, 
fade on the horizon. This was the last cowp—the fourth act. He 
was never to see that island or the blue Mediterranean again. 

Theodore was put on shore at Leghorn, then went to Sienna, 
and, obtaining an English passport, set off to London. He had 
sent on complaints and ‘‘ despatches” to his English friends. He 
arrived himself, and was to become now one of the luckless band of 
outcasts, a current of whom have so long oozed through the obscurer 
quarters of the great city, by Soho and Leicester-square, having a 
refuge indeed and shelter, but treated with the harmless contempt 
which always alights on those who have fallen, or who have failed. 
For about twelve years he was to live here, waiting and watching, 
hoping for something to “‘ turn-up ;” but it never did, and the game 
was over for ever. 

In London we have a few glimpses of the fallen adventurer. 
He lived in lodgings in Mount-street, Grosvenor-square—not a bad 
situation, and close to the Mount Coffee-house. There was some 
curiosity about so strange a man, who had seen so much and had 
so much to tell. Men of that class who had seen adventure, like 
Paoli, and Poniatowski later, had some success in the salons; and 
we have glimpses accordingly of Theodore as he flits across the 
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checkered scenes of London society. In 1749 Walpole was to meet 
him at Lady Schaub’s, to drink coffee, and owned he was curious 
to see him. He told Boswell later of his disappointment, and that 
the king never spoke a word. ‘‘ Dulness or pride was the motive,” 
he good-naturedly imputed. But Boswell explained it more charit- 
ably. ‘‘I suppose he had been so dejected, and so hurt with his 
misfortunes, that he was become sullen and indifferent.” Indeed, 
all through the wit was very pleasant and smart on the poor ad- 
venturer and his kingship, scrupulously styling him ‘‘ his majesty,” 
just as he would sneer at one of the pasteboard kings of Drury-lane. 
This was only in the true key of the time; for the Lord Marchs 
and Hanbury Williams were merry on all kindred topics, though 
there was nothing so ludicrous in the spectacle of one who had been 
a real crowned king, and who had fought in the field for his crown, 
and had made really spirited and gallant efforts to recover it. How 
he lived was a mystery; but he was still looking wistfully to his 
island. Debt and pressure was sure to come; and the following 
year, 1750, Walpole wrote out, as an exquisite jest, that the poor 
adventurer had been arrested and lodged in the King’s Bench. 
Theodore’s son tried to give a sort of dignity to this misfortune 
by saying it was a plot on the part of Gustaldi, the Genoese minis- 
ter, who had 4501. lent to him by some merchants, and then had 
him arrested. Theodore, suspecting some such attempt, had in- 
fluence enough to obtain a residence in some privileged place, pos- 
sibly in an ambassador’s house, out of which the bailiffs drew him 
by a pretended message from Lord Granville, to whom Theodore 
repaired full of hope and joy. Mr. Walpole was immensely amused, 
and talked of sending Hogarth to paint him in jail. 

Now began a new shape of life—the squalor and degradation of 
a debtors’ prison. A few friends thought of him, and occasionally sent 
him a little aid. Lady Yarmouth and Lord Granville were among 
these Samaritans. Some used to go and see him from mere curi- 
osity, and to hear him tell his story. The rusting and fatal process 
of confinement for debt had the usual curious effect, degrading and 
affecting him precisely as it did the Mr. Dorrit of fiction, giving 
him a spurious importance in that wretched place, and making 
him take a sort of pride in his old dignity. He maintained this 
burlesque state, received visitors, sitting on his poor pallet, under 
‘“‘the top of a half-tester bed.” There he would tell his tale and 
receive any little ‘‘testimonial.’’ There he was visited by Dr. Nu- 
gent, of Literary-Club celebrity, who, when on his travels, interested 
a German court for a whole evening with the curious account. There 
came Monnet, the lively French actor and manager, who was very 
intimate with him. He was persuaded at times to knight some of 
his visitors, and add them to the ranks of his ‘‘ Order of Deliver- 
ance.” And in the year 1800 there was alive an old gentleman 
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who had received this honour, and who among his friends was styled 
facetiously ‘‘ Sir Michael.’’ ‘‘ Doctor Miller of Maidstone,’’ whoever 
he was, used to show the sword with which these honours had been 
conferred, and had been presented with it in acknowledgment of 
some kindness to the fallen adventurer. His son, Count Frederick, 
‘*the Prince of Caprera,” Lady Sarsfield’s son, was now also in 
London, struggling to earn a pittance by the usual conventional 
means, teaching a little French and Italian—the first shabby-genteel 
resource, of course employed out of charity, and his teaching but 
of small profit. He used to repair to the King’s Bench, and share 
the crust he earned with the prisoner. 

Some two years thus rolled away. The state of the debtors’ 
prisons was then attracting attention, and a committee of the 
House of Commons was taking evidence on the treatment of debtors. 
Theodore, as being the lion of the place, and perhaps to gratify the 
curiosity of the senators, was duly examined. No doubt the fine 
gentlemen thought it was a rare piece of sport, and called him “his 
majesty.” Whether from this publicity, or from other reasons, it 
was determined to make an effort to set him free; and Dodsley the 
bookseller and some other friends determined to try if a subscription 
could be raised. A new journal, The World, had just been started, 
in which Lord Bath, Mr. Horace Walpole, and other persons of wit 
and fashion, were writing; and Mr. Walpole volunteered to make 
@ comic and diverting appeal for this sham king in distress. Ac- 
cordingly, on Thursday, Feb. 22d, 1753, a bantering paper made its 
appearance ; a few days before, Theodore had obtained ‘‘ a day-rule,”’ 
or leave of absence, which was no doubt in connection with this 
business. This little curiosity, which was preserved, ran : 


**Banc, R. The bearer, Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff and de 
Stein, hath this day a Rule of Court to go out of the prison of the 
King’s Bench granted to him, to transact his affairs. 

** (Signed) L. Corram. 


‘‘ Dated this 12th day of February 1753.”* 


Mr. Walpole, in his appeal, moralised over the fall of earthly 
monarchs, and alluded to the hard fate of Edward II., Richard II., 
and Charles I. He. then described Theodore’s career. ‘‘ When 
he had discharged his duty to his subjects and himself, he chose 
this country for his retirement ; not to indulge a voluptuous inglo- 
rious ease, but to enjoy the participation of those blessings which 
he had so vainly endeavoured to fix on his Corsicans. . . . Theo- 
dore, though resigned to his fortunes, had none of that contemptible 
apathy which lifted our James IT. to the supreme honour, &c. The 
veracity of an historian obliges me not to disguise the situation of 


* This was in the possession of his grand-daughter. 
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his Corsican majesty’s revenues, which has reduced him to be a 
prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench. . . . The debts on his civil 
list were owing to no misapplication. . . . His diet was philoso- 
phic, his palace humble, his robes decent; yet his butcher, his land- 
lady, his tailor, would not continue to supply an establishment 
which had no demesnes to support it,’’ &. He then proposed 
that a benefit-night should be taken in the playhouses, and he was 
sure that Mr. Garrick would play ‘‘ the self-dethroned Lear,”—*‘ a 
piece which, from some similitude of circumstances, I should recom- 
mend for the benefit,—and be a competitor with Louis le Grand for 
the fame which results from the protection of exiled kings.” Thus 
the King’s Bench would ‘‘ become as renowned for Garrick’s gene- 
rosity to King Theodore as the Savoy is for Edward III.’s treat- 
ment of King John of France.” 

He then announced that Dodsley, the bookseller, was appointed 
‘‘high treasurer and grand librarian of the island of Corsica for 
life,’ and would receive subscriptions. These he affected to be- 
lieve would not be large, owing to the scruples of the champions 
of hereditary right. There were two pieces of King Theodore’s 
coinage announced as being in ‘‘the hands of the high treasurer 
aforesaid, and will be shown by the proper officers of the exchequer 
of Corsica.” 

The whole of this seems in the worst possible taste, but is ex- 
actly the fashionable tone of the time. We need only recall Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters to the Dublin printer, George Faulkener, in 
the same spirit of ungentlemanly irony. It is not surprising to 
learn that the whole was considered ‘“‘a good hum,” and that 
even the charitable could not tell whether it was meant for jest or 
earnest. A note had to be added to the next number, explaining 
that the whole was serious. The generous Garrick at once gave a 
night, but the subscription was a failure, producing only 50/.; and 
it is not wonderful, after being thus introduced, that the ex-king had 
some dignity left, and seemed to have been deeply hurt at the liberty 
taken with him. He even sent a lawyer to Dodsley, threatening him 
with an action. ‘‘ This too,” says Mr. Walpole, greatly shocked, 
“after taking the money; . . . that does not lessen the dirty 
knavery. . . . But I have done with countenancing kings.” Had 
he said, ‘‘ with persiflage of kings,’ it had been more appropriate. 
It might seem ungrateful on the poor debtor’s part to treat Dods- 
ley, who had taken trouble about him, in such a way. But the 
beggarly pittance he felt might have been far larger but for Mr. 
Dodsley and his friends. A debtors’ jail dulls many more refine- 
ments than these. No wonder his son wrote of him that “he 
sometimes found assistance in the compassion of the humane ; but 
oftentimes they made a barbarous sport by insulting his misfor- 
tunes, and accompanying their benefits with abusive jests.”” Could 
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there be a more piteous complaint? A couple more years went 
by; and an act of parliament being passed for the relief of a batch 
of insolvents, as was then the custom, Theodore filed his schedule 
and was included. There is not a more curious paper on the files 
of insolvency. 


paces ae account of all debts, effects, and estates, both real and 

* J personal (of what kind or nature soever) of Theodcré- 
Stephen de Neuhoff, a German from Westphalia, and late of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, now a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
prison, and a list of the names of all and every person and persons 
that are anywise or how much indebted unto him, the said Theo- 
dore-Stephen, Baron de Neuhoff, and the witnesses that can prove 
the same, pursuant to an Act of Parliament made in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of his present majesty, King George the 
Second, entitled an Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 


; ‘*¢ A schedule or inventory, containing a full and true 





Debtors’ names and How due and Witnesses and 


places of abode. | Sums due. for what. vouchers thereof. 


That he is entitled tothe king- | 
dom of Corsica, and hath no | 
other estate or effects but | 
in right of that kingdom. | 


The above written is a fuil and true schedule, as aforesaid, of 
all my estates and effects whatsoever, except wearing-apparel, bed- 
dling for myself and family, working tools and necessary implements 
for my occupation and calling, and those in the whole not exceed- 
ing the value of 10/. Witness my hand this 24th day of June 


1755. THEODORE, Baron DE NEUHOFF.” 


‘A German from Westphalia”! The law knew nothing of his 
royalty; and with a grim humour set down his airy claim in “‘a 
sehedule”! It is worth a whole volume of essays and morals. 

Walpole, however, came forward again, but in quite a different 
spirit. The sight ofthis broken, discharged debtor wandering about 
may have affected him. In a grave and serious tone he appealed 
once more to the public. This was a true amende, and he seems to 
have been kind and charitable to the outcast, who made him a present 
of perhaps the last relic left of his old throne, ‘‘ the great seal 
of the kingdom of Corsica.’’ Here is the appeal, from the Public 
Advertiser : 


‘¢ An Address to the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain in the 
behalf of Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff. 


‘“‘The Baron, through a long imprisonment, being reduced to 
very great extremities, his case is earnestly recommended for a con- 
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tribution to be raised to enable him to return to his own country, 
having obtained his liberty by the late Act of Parliament. In the 
late war in Italy the Baron gave manifest proofs of his affection for 
England; and as the motives of his coming here are so well known, 
it is hoped all true friends to freedom will be excited to assist a 
brave though unfortunate man, who wishes to have an opportunity 
of testifying his gratitude to the British nation. 

*‘ Those who are pleased to contribute on this occasion are 
desired to deposit their benefactions in the hands of Sir Charles 
Argyll, Alderman, and Company, bankers, in Lombard-street ; or 
with Messrs. Campbell and Coutts, bankers, in the Strand.” 


The poor Baron’s eyes were at last turning to his own country 
—to that corner of Westphalia where he had been born—“‘ here to 
return, and die at home at last.” But this attempt was to be as 
unsuccessful as the former. For some months more he was to be 
seen wandering about London, and at last would seem to have wan- 
dered back to the old prison, where, in December 1756, the end of 
that exciting and weary life drew on. It was not a royal ending. 
With his last sickness on him, he one day called a chair for a ride, 
and having no money to pay the chairmen, he bade them take him to 
the Portuguese ambassador’s, in South Audley-street. That minis- 
ter was not at home—perhaps was not at home for the troublesome 
applicant, whose visits had usually the one aim and object. He 
then had himself taken to an obscure tailor, living at No. 5 Little 
Chapel-street, Soho, who had knowr him in days perhaps a trifle 
‘* better.” This man humanely. took him in—a mortal sickness 
was upon him. He lingered only two or three days; and on the 
11th December he died. 

As we pass through that retired street, or alley rather, and look 
up at the old houses, we think of the dying moments of that poor 
wayfarer—how the alternate glitter and squalor of his eventful career 
must have fluttered before his glazing eyes—the bright days of glory 
—the blue Mediterranean—the squadrons of vessels—the roars of the 
crowd, and the shouts of ‘‘ Long live Theodore our King !’—and 
how all this would have faded out and given place to the dull walls 
of the tailor’s lodging in Soho. 

We are not surprised to learn ‘ that there were difficulties about 
his burial’”’—a significant phrase. But Mr. Wright, ‘‘an opulent 
oilman of Compton-street, came forward, declaring that for once 
in his life he should like to have the honour of burying a king.” 
Thus, even to the grave, this unbecoming burlesque was to follow 
him. It must be said, too, that it was only in England that this 
unworthy ridicule was played-off on fallen dignity; elsewhere he 
was always spoken of with compassion and respect. There was 
something, however, that peculiarly ‘‘ arrided’”’ Cockney sensibility : 
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a Mr. Charron, an artist, whose parents lived in Soho, perfectly 
remembered the corpse lying in state! Even the undertaker’s bill 


was kept and shown as a jest. Here is a copy: 


** Joseph Hubbard, coffin-maker, undertaker, and sworn ap- 
praiser, at the Four Coffins and Crown, in New-street, near Bread- 
street, Carnaby-market, St. James’s, Westminster, performs funerals, 
both public and private, at reasonable rates, and as cheap as any- 
where in London.—N.B. Buys and sells all manner of household 


furniture. 


* For the Funeral of Baron Neuhoff, King of Corsica, interred in St. Ann’s Ground, 
December 15, 1756: 

To a large elm coffin, covered with superfine black cloth, 
finished with double rows of brass nails, a large plate 
of inscription, two cup coronets gilt, four pair of Chinese 
contrast handles gilt, with coronets over ditto, the in- 
side lined and ruffled with fine crape and inseared 

A fine double shroud, pillow, and nutts 

Four men in black to move the body down 

Paid the parish-dues of St. Ann’s 

Paid the gravedigger’s fee 

Best velvet pall 

Use of three gentlemen’s ; cloaks and cr apes 

A coach and hearse with pairs é 

Cloaks, hatbands, and gloves for the coachmen . 

Beer for the men . . . > 

Attendance at the funeral ° 


_ 
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Balance due . ‘i ‘ ° ‘ 


Had Charles Lamb seen this, he would surely have used it as 
a pendant for his famous bill with its item of ‘‘ wrought gripes ;” 
and in fact some of the items, such as ‘‘ ruffled with fine crape,” are 
the same. He was laid in a mean corner in the burying-ground of 
St. Ann’s, Soho, ‘‘ among the paupers.’”” What a grave for an ad- 
venturer! yet not out of the game of chances which the adventurer 


plays. 
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